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AMERICAN LIFE. 


Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. Whittaker 
and Co. 


We might almost call Mrs. Trollope the 
Prince Puckler of America. She is a 
clever, observant, and well-spoken lady, 
but, like the cleverest of her sex, she is 
strongly addicted to prejudice, and un- 
compromising in her expressions of plea- 
sure anddislike. True to her sex, too, she 
is very much of a riddle in her way :— 
she set out for America enamoured of li- 
berty, republicanism, and equality, and 
she returns to England, after a short trip, 
disgusted with everything republican, and 
everybody professing republican princi- 
‘les. This is certainly a sad falling off; 
but the fault is not with the republic: n 
principles and professors, but with Mrs. 
Lrollope herself, who had formed a wrong 
notion of their objects and merits, and 
judging them by those false notions, came 
to unfair conclusions, and was disap- 
pointed. This lady had pictured to her 
mind’s eye the existence of a perfect 
paradise beyond the waters of the great 
Atlantic, where the magic wand of I'ree- 
dom should conjure up every thing that 
was “healthy, wealthy, and wise,” hap- 
py, amiable, and beautiful :—she had 
promised herself a nation free from crime, 
almost free from laws;—free from po- 
verty, andits companions :—-ignorant and 
vicious feelings, envy, malice, sordidness ; 





—free alike from the cruel tyranny of 


state authority, and the petty tyrannies 
of conventional etiquette; yet with an 
inborn, self-taught amiability and grace, 


which, dispensing with all rule, should 
render them the most angelic, charming 
creatures on the face of the globe! When 


she arrived amongst them, what did she 
find ?—Iler fancied paradise, a mere ex- 
panse of terrestrial material,—clay, dust, 
field, flood, and forest ;—half cultivated, 
and half populated, by a set of half-civil- 
ized semi-barbarous mortals, of whose 
boasted liberty she experienced nothing 
but the liberty of speech, and the power 
of making themselves otherwise disagree- 
able to their neighbours. 

Mrs. Trollope has certainly come away 
with sadly distorted and illiberal notions, 
and we are really sorry that the pen of so 
ready a writer should have been too freely 


dipped in the gall of private pique and | 





Trae, 


We would by no means 
several 


dis: appointment. 
defend the Americans against the 


charges here adyanc “eal against them, 
though many are evidently much exagge- 
rate d, and unt: uirly colour - We can 


-eadily believe that the weniiemen of the 
U nited States are not so highly powdered, 
perfumed, and polished, as the élite of 
Almack’s and the Opera pit, and we will 
join most he: irtilyi in condemning their spit- 
ting and smoking, and their ungallant 
behaviour to their wives and visitors ;— 
we agree that it is very horrid for colonels 
and captains to hold shops or stores ;— 
and for gentlemen of all classes to prop 
their legs up on the backs of chairs ;—'tis 
dreadfully nervous to see ladies stuffing 
large sharp knives into their pretty little 
mouths ;—and ‘tis very great depravity 
and highly perplexing for servants to call 
themselves “ helps,’’ when by all accounts 
the lazy, saucy creatures, are more trou- 
ble than help to their masters (beg their 
pardon! he/p-ees.)— It may be offensive 
to delicate female eyes and noses, to find 
a rustic family breakfasting off beef: steaks 
and onions, but we cannot see any fur- 
ther crime in it than as an offence against 
taste ;—we will condole extensively with 
Mrs. Trollope for being constantly ‘called 
“the English old woman,” whilst her 
neighbours were severally denominated 
“the lady over the way ‘what takes in 
washing,” and “ that there lady what is 
making dip candles ;"—and we join with 
her in gravely condemning the petty jea- 
lousy of our trans-atlantic free brethren, 
who call themselves the most moral peo- 
ple on the face of the earth, and speak 
of England and Englishmen with ill-na- 
tured contempt. 
sut we cannot view these grievances 
in so serious a light as she seeins inclined 
to do. ‘ Rome was not built in a day,” 
neither is there a royal or aristocratic road 
to republicanism. First the necessities, 
then the elegancies of life ;—the material 
first, afterwards the manufacture. We 
promise Mrs. ‘Trollope that things will one 
day find their level, or rather their un- 
levelling in the freest of ‘‘ equality’ states ; 
—men will grow rich and powerful in 
time, and will then find no difficulty in 
buying the suffrages and the services of 
the indigent. —When the thrifty cares of 
trade and labour are repaid with wealth, 
and partly forgotten in ease, men’s better 
souls will rise above the base materials of 


| their composition, and Yankee Jonathan, 


the dullest, the meanest, the most disa- 





greeable of civilized mortals, mi: ty then 
start forth a right accomplished, liberal 
geentleman ;—ihen, too, wien the safet ty 
and integrity of their self-created state 
shall have been secured by longer lapse 
of time, our Ainerican rivals may not be 
afraid to look round upon surrounding 
nations with a fricndly and unsuspicious 
eye. ‘These changes must take the course 
of time, however,—not be drilled and 
goaded on by the rod cf sarcasm. 

There are, however, many just and able 
animadversions on American customs, in 
which we fully concur. From the remarks 
on the present system of the slave-trade 
in a land professing freedom, we shall 
make an extract: 

“ The condition of domestic slaves, 
however, does not generally appear to be 
bad ; but the ugly feature is, that it should 
be so, they have no power to change it. 
I have seen much kind attention bestowed 
upon the health of slaves; but it is on 
these occasions impossible to forget, that 
did this attention fail, a valuable piece of 
property would be endanger ‘ed, Unhap- 
pily the slaves, too, know this, and the 
consequence is, that real kindly feeling 
very rarely can exist between the parties. 
It is said that slaves born in a family are 
attached to the children of it, who have 
grown up with them. This may be the 
case where the petty acts of infant tyran- 
ny have not been suflicient to conquer the 
kindly feeling naturally produced by long 
and early association ; and this sort of at- 
tachment m: iy last as long as the slave 
can be kept in that state of profound ig- 
norance which precludes reflection. The 
law of Virginia has taken care of this. 
The state levis slators may truly be said to 


be * wiser in their generation than the 
children of light,’ and they ensure their 


safety by forbidding light to enter among 
them. By the law of Vi irginia it is penal 
to teach any slave to re ad, and it is per | 
to be aiding and abetting in the act of in- 
structing them. ‘This law speak 
Domestic slaves are, generally 
tolerably well fed, an j de cently clothed ; 

and the mode in which they are lodged 
seems a matter of great indiiferé@éuce to 
them. They are rarely exposed to the 
lash, and they are carefully nursed in 
sickness. ‘These are the favourable fea- 
tures in their situation. ‘The sad one is, 
that they may be sent to the south and 
sold. ‘This is the dread of all the slaves 
north of Louisiana. The sugar planta- 
tions, and more than all, the rice grounds 
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of Georgia and the Carolinas are the ter- 
ror of American negroes; and well they 
may be, for they open an early grave to 
thousands; and to avoid loss it is needful 
to make their previous labour pay their 
value. 

“ There is something in the system of 
breeding and rearing negroes in the north- 
ern states, for the express purpose of 
sending them to be sold inthe south, that 
strikes painfully against every feeling of 
justice, mercy, or common humanity. 
During my residence in America I be- 
came perfectly persuaded that the state of 
a domestic slave in a gentleman’s family 
was preferable to that of a hired American 
‘help,’ both because they are more cared 
for and valued, and because their condi- 
tion being born with them, their spirits 
do not struggle against it with that pining 
discontent which seems the lot of all free 
servants in America. But the case is 
widely different with such as, in their own 
persons, or those of their children, ‘loved 
in vain,’ are exposed to the dreadful traf- 
fic above mentioned. In what is their 
condition better than that of the kidnap- 
ped negroes on the coast of Africa’ Of 
the horror in which this enforced migra- 
tion is held I had a strong proof during 
our stay in Virginia. ‘The father of a 
young slave, who belonged to the lady 
with whom we boarded, was destined to 
this fate, and within an hour after it was 
made known to him, he sharpened the 
hatchet with which he had been felling 
timber, and with his right hand severed 
his left from the wrist. 

“ But this is a subject on which I do 
not mean to dilate; it has been lately 
treated most judiciously by a far abler 
hand.* Its effects on the moral feel- 
ings and external manners of the peo- 
ple are all I wish to observe upon, and 
these are unquestionably most injurious. 
The same man who beards his wealthier 
and more educated neighbour with the 
bullying boast, ‘I’m as good as you,’ 
turns to his slave, and knocks him down, 
if the furrow he has ploughed, or the log 
he has felled, please not this stickler for 
equality. There is a glaring f falsehood on 
the very surface of such a man’s princi- 
ples that is revolting. It is not among 
the higher classes that the possession of 
slaves produces the worst effects. Among 
the poorer class of landholders, who are 
often as profoundly ignorant as the ne- 
groes they own, the effect of this plenary 
power over males and females is most 
demoralizing ; and the kind of coarse, not 
to say brutal, authority which is exer- 
cised, furnishes the most disgusting moral 
spectacle I ever witnessed. In all ranks, 
however, it appeared to me that the 
greatest and best feelings of the human 
heart were paralyzed by the relative posi- 
tions of slave and owner. The characters, 














* See Captain Hall’s Travels in America. 





‘the hearts of children, are irretrievably 


injured by it.’ 

Our further quotations must come in 
the order we find them, and speak for 
themselves :— 

Philadelphia —‘‘ We reached Philadel- 
phia at four o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The 
approach to this city is not so striking as 
that to Baltimore; though much larger, 
it does not now show itself so w ell: i 
wants domes and columns: it is occ he 
less a beautiful city. Nothing can ex- 
ceed its neatness; the streets are well 
pay red; the footway, as in all the old Ame- 
rican cities, is of brick, like the old pantile 
walk at Tunbridge We Is, This is almost 
entirely sheltered from the sun by the 
awnings, which in all the principal streets 
are spread from the shop windows to the 
edge of the pavement. 

“The city is built with extreme and 
almost wearisome regularity ; the strects, 
which run north and south, are distin- 
guished by numbers, from one to —; | 
se not how many, but I paid a visit 

1 Twelfth Street; these are intersected 
at right angles by others, which are known 
by the names of various trees; Mulberry, 
(more commonly called Arch Street, ) C hes- 
nut, and Walnut, appear the most fashion- 
able: in each of these there is a theatre. 
This mode of distinguishing the streets is 
commodious to strangers, from the faci- 
lity it gives of finding out whereabouts 
you are; if you ask for the United States 
Bank, you are told it is in Chesnut, be- 
tween Third and Fourth, and as the streets 
are all divided from each other by equal 
distances, of about three hundred feet, 
you are sure of not missing your mark. 
There are m: ny handsome houses, but 
none that are very splendid; they are 
generally of brick, and those of the better 
order have white marble ste ps, and some 
few, door-frames of the same beautiful 
material; but, on the whole, there is less 
display of it in the private dwellings than 
at Baltimore. 

“The Americans all seem greatly to 
admire this city, and to give it the pre- 
ferenc e, in point of beauty, to all others in 
the Union, but I do not agree with them. 
There are some very handsome buildings, 
but none of them so placed as to produce e 
a striking effect, as is the case both with 
the ¢ ‘apitol and the preside nt’s house, at 
Washington. Notwithstanding these jine 
buildings, one or more of which are to be 
found in all the principal streets, the coup- 
d’vil is every where the same. There is 
no Place de Louis Quinze or Carrousel, 
no Regent Street, or Green Park, to make 
one exclaim ‘how beautiful !’ All is even, 
straight, uniform, and uninteresting.” 

Boarding- House Soctety.—“ For some 
reason or other, which English people 
are not very likely to understand, 2 creat 
number of young married persons board 
by the year, instead of ‘going to house- 
keeping, as they call having an establish- 
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ment of their own. Of course this state- 
ment does not include persons of large 
fortune, but it does include very many 
whose rank in society would make such a 
mode of life quite impossible with us. I 
can hardly imagine a contrivance more 
effectual for ensuring the insignificance 
of a woman, than marrying her at seven- 
teen, and placing her in a_boarding- 
house. Nor can I easily imagine a life of 
more uniform dulness for the lady her- 
self; but this certainly is a matter of 
taste. I have heard many ladies declare 
that it is ‘just quite the perfection of com- 
fort to have nothing to fix for oneself.’ 
Yet despite these assurances, I always ex- 
perienced a feeling which hovered between 
pity and contempt, when I contemplated 
their mode of existence. 

‘¢ How would a newly-married English- 
woman endure it, her head and her heart 
full of the one dear scheme— 

‘Well ordered home Ais dear delight to 

make ?” 
She must rise exactly in time to reach the 
boarding-table at the hour appointed for 


breakfast, or she will get a stiff bow from 
the lady president, cold coffee, and no 
egg. I have been sometimes greatly 


amused upon these occasions by watching 
. little scene in which the bye- -play had 
te more meaning than the words ut- 
tered. The fasting, but tardy lady, looks 
round the table, and having ascertained 
that there was no egg left, says distinctly, 
‘]T will take an egg if you please.’ But 
as this is addressed to no one in particular, 
no one in particular answers it, unless it 
happen that her husband is at table before 
her, and then he says, ‘ There are no 
eggs, my dear.’ W hereupon the lady 
president evidently cannot hear, and the 
greedy culprit w ho has s vdlewed two 
egos (for there are alw jays as many eggs 
as noses) looks pretty considerably ‘afraid 
of being found out. The breakfast pro- 
ceeds in sombre silence, save that some- 
times a parrot, and sometimes a canary 
bird, ventures to utter atimid note. When 
it is finished, the gentlemen hurry to their 
occupations, and the quiet ladies mount 
the stairs, some tothe first, some to the 
second, and some to the third stories, in 
an inverse proportion to the number of 
dollars paid, and ensconce themselves in 
their res spective chambers. As to what 
they do there it is not very easy to say ; 
but I believe they clear- -starch a little, 
and iron a little, and sit in a rocking- 
chair, and sew a great deal. I always 
observed that the ladies who boarded wore 
more elaborately-worked collars and pet- 
ticoats than any one else. ‘The plough is 
hardly a more blessed instrument in Ame- 
rica than the needle. How could they 
live without it? But time and the needle 
wear through the longest morning, and 
happily the American morning is not very 
long, even though they breakfast at eight. 
‘** It is generally about two o'clock that 
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the boarding gentlemen meet the board- 
ing ladies at dinner. Little is spoken, 
except a whisper between the married 
pairs. Sometimes a sulky bottle of wine 
flanks the plate of one or two individuals, 
but it adds nothing to the mirth of the 
meeting, and seldom more than one glass 
to the good cheer of the owners. It is 
not then, it is not there, that the gentle- 
men of the Union drink. Soon, very 
soon, the silent meal is done, and then, 
if you mount the stairs after them, you 
will find from the doors of the more affec- 


tionate and indulgent wives, a smell of 


cigars steams forth, which plainly indi- 
cates the felicity of the couple within. 
If the gentleman be a very polite husband, 
he will, as soon as he has done smoking 
and drinking his toddy, offer his arm to 
his wife, as far as the corner of the street, 
where his store or his office is situated, 
and there he will leave her to turn which 
way she likes. As this is the hour for 
being full dressed, of course she turns 
the way she can be most seen. Perhaps 
she pays a few visits ; perhaps she goes to 
chapel; or, perhaps, she enters some 
store where her husband deals, and ven- 
tures to order a few notions; and then 
she goes home again—no, not home—l 
will not give that name to a_boarding-~ 
house, but she re-enters the cold heart- 
less atmosphere in which she dwells, where 
hospitality can never enter, and where 


interest takes the management instead of 


affection. At tea they all meet again, 
and a little trickery is perceptible to a 
nice observer in the manner of partaking 
the pound-cake, &c. After this, those 
who are happy enough to have engage- 
ments, hasten to keep them; those who 
have not, either mount again to the soli- 
tude of their chamber, or, W hat appeared 
to me much worse, remain in the common 
sitting-room, in a society cemented by no 
tie, endeared by no connection, which 
choice did not bring together, and which 
the slightest motive would break asunder. 
I remarked that the gentlemen were ge- 
nerally obliged to go out every evening on 
business, and, I confess, the arrange- 
ment did not surprise me. | 

“It is not thus that the women can 
obtain that influence in society which is 
allowed to them in Europe, and to which, 
both sages and men of the world have 
agreed in ascribing such salutary effects. 
It is in vain that ‘ collegiate institutes ’ 
are formed for young ladies, or that ‘ aca- 
demic degrees’ are conferred upon them. 
It is after marriage, and when these 
young attempts upon all the sciences are 
forgotten, that the lamentable insignifi- 
cance of the American oan appears, 
and till this be remedied, I venture to 
prophecy that the tone of hs drawing- 
rooms will not improve. 


“ The Ladies—have strange ways of 


adding to their charms. They powder 
themselves immoderately, face, neck, and 





arms, With pulverised starch; the effect 
is indescribably disagreeable by day-light, 
and not very favourable at any time. 
They are also most unhappily partial to 
false hair, which they wear in surprising 
quantities; this is the more to be lament- 
ed, as they generally have very fine hair 
of their own. I suspect this fashion to 
arise from an indolent mode of making 
their toilet, and from accomplished ladies’ 
maids not being very abundant; it is less 
trouble to append a bunch of waving curls 
here, there, and every where, th: in to 
keep their native tresses in perfect order. 

“Though the expense of the ladies’ 
dress greatly exceeds, in proportion to 
their general style of living, that of the 
ladies of Europe, it is very far (excepting 
in Philadelphia) from being in good taste. 
They do not consult the seasons in the 
colours or in the style of their costume ; 
I have often shivered at seeing a young 
beauty picking her way through the snow 
with a pale rose-coloured bonnet set on 
the very top of her head. I knew one 
young lady whose pretty little ear was ac- 
tually frost-bitten from being thus ex- 
posed. They never wear muffs or boots, 
and appear extremely shocked at the sight 
of comfortable walking shoes and cotton 
stockings, even when they have to step to 
their sleighs over ice and snow. ‘They 
walk in the middle of winter with their 
poor little toes pinched into a miniature 
slipper, incapable of excluding as much 
moisture as might bedew a primrose. | 
must say in their xcuse, however, that they 
have, almost universally, extremely pretty 
feet. ‘They do not walk well, nor, in fact, 
do they ever appear to advantage when in 
movement. I know not why this should 
be, for they have abundance of French 
dancing-masters among them, but some- 
how or other it is the fact. I fancied I 
could often trace a mixture of affectation 
and of shyness in their little mincing un- 
steady step, and the ever -changing } posi- 
tion of the hands. They do not dance 
well; perhaps I should rather say they do 
not look well when dancing; lovely as 
their faces are, they cannot, in a position 
that exhibits the whole person, atone for 
the want of dournure, and for the univer- 
sal defect in the formation of the bust, 
which is rarely full, or gracefully formed.” 

Lhe Men.—“ I never saw an American 
man walk or stand well; notwithstanding 
their frequent militia drillings, they are 
nearly all hollow chested and round 
shouldered: perhaps this is occasioned by 
no officer daring to say to a brother free- 
born * hold up your head;’ whatever the 
cause, the effect is very remarkable to a 
stranger. In stature, and in physiogno- 
my, a great majority of the population, 
both male and female, are strikingly 
handsome, but they know not how to do 
their own honours, half as much comeli- 
ness elsewhere would produce ten times 
as much effect.’ 
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Tax-Gatherer’s Notice.—‘ 1 believe it 
was in Indiana that Mr. T. met with a 
printed notice relative to the payment o. 
taxes, which I preserved as a curious 
sample of the manner in which the free 
citizens are coaxed and reasoned into 
obeying the laws. 

** LOOK OUT, DELINQUENTS. 

‘**’ Those indebted to me for taxes, fees, 
notes, and accounts, are specially request- 
ed to call and pay the same on or before 
the 1st day of December, 1828, as no 
longer indulgence will be given. I have 
called time and again, by advertisement 
and otherwise, to little effect; but now 
the time has come when my situation re- 
quires immediate payment from all in- 
debted to me. It is impossible for me to 


pay off the amount of the duplicates of 


taxes and my other debts without recover- 
ing the same of those from whom it is 
due. I am at a loss to know the reason 
why those charged with taxes neglect to 
pay; from the negligence of many it 
would seem that they think the money Is 
mine, or that I have funds to discharge 
the taxes due to the state, and that I can 
wait with them until it suits their conve- 
nience to pay. The money is not mine; 
neither have I the funds to settle amount 
of the duplicate. My only resort is to 
collect; in doing so I should be sorry to 
have to resort to the authority given me 
by law for the recovery of the same. It 
should be the first object of every good ci- 
tizen to pay his taxes, for it is in that way 
government is supported. Why are taxes 
ussessed unless they are collected? De- 
pend upon it | shall proceed to collect 
agreeably to law, so govern yourselves 
accordingly. ‘“* Joun SPENCER, 
“<«Sh'ffand Collector, D. C. 

“© ¢ Nov. 20, 1828. 

««N, B. On Thursday, the 27th inst. 
A. St. Clair, and Geo. H. Dunn, Esqrs. 
depart for Indianapolis; I wish as many 
as can pay to do so, to enable me to for- 
ward as much as possible, to save the 
twenty-one per cent. that will be charged 
against me after the 8th of December 
next. od eS 

Mrs. Trollope devotes a chapter to the 
consideration of American literature, in 
which she is decidedly and lamentably 
unfair. From this chapter we make two 
miscellaneous extracts :— 

Satire on the English “ Dialect.”— 1 
think I have before mentioned that no 
work of mere pleasantry has hitherto been 


found to answer; but a recent attempt of 


the kind has been made, with what suc- 
cess cannot as yet be decided. The edi- 
tors are comedians belonging to the Boston 
company, and it is entitled ‘ The Ame- 
rican Comic Annual.’ It is accompanied 
by etchings, somewhat in the manner, 
but by no means with the spirit, of Cruik- 
shanks. Among the pleasantries of this 
lively volume are some biting attacks 
upon us, particularly upon our utter in- 
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of Georgia and the Carolinas are the ter- 
ror of American negroes; and well they 
may be, for they open an early grave to 
choutends : and to avoid loss it is needful 
to make their previous labour pay their 
vahte. 

“ There is something in the system of 
breeding and rearing negroes in the north- 
ern states, for the express purpose of 
sending them to be sold inthe south, that 
strikes painfully against every feeling of 
justice, mercy, or common humanity. 
During my residence in America I be- 
came perfectly persuaded that the state of 
a domestic slave in a gentleman’s family 
was preferable to that of a hired American 
‘help,’ both because they are more cared 
for and valued, and because their condi- 
tion being born with them, their spirits 
do not struggle against it with that pining 
discontent which seems the lot of all free 
servants in America. But the case is 
widely different with such as, in their own 
persons, or those of their children, ‘loved 
in vain,’ are exposed to the dreadful traf- 
fic above mentioned. In what is their 
condition better than that of the kidnap- 
ped negroes on the coast of Africa? Of 
the horror in which this enforced migra- 
tion is held I had a strong proof during 
our stay in Virginia. The father of a 
young slave, who belonged to the lady 
with whom we boarded, was destined to 
this fate, and within an hour after it was 
made known to him, he sharpened the 
hatchet with which he had been felling 
timber, and with his right hand severed 
his left from the wrist. 

“ But this is a subject on which IT do 
not mean to dilate; it has been lately 
treated most judiciously by a far abler 
hand.* Its effects on the moral feel- 
ings and external manners of the peo- 
ple are all I wish to observe upon, and 
these are unquestionably most injurious. 
The same man who beards his wealthier 
and more educated neighbour with the 
bullying boast, ‘I’m as good as you, 
turns to his slave, and knocks him down, 
if the furrow he has ploughed, or the log 
he has felled, please not this stickler for 
equality. There is a glaring false hood on 
the very surface of such a man’s princi- 
ples that is revolting. It is not among 
the higher classes that the possession of 
slaves produces the worst effects. Among 
the poorer class of landholders, who are 
often as profoundly ignorant as the ne- 
groes they own, the effect of this plenary 
power over males and females is most 
demoralizing ; and the kind of coarse, not 
to say brutal, authority which is exer- 
cised, furnishes the most disgusting moral 
spectacle I ever witnessed. In all ranks, 
however, it appeared to me that the 
greatest and best feelings of the human 
heart were paralyzed by the relative posi- 
tions of slave and owner. The characters, 
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‘the hearts of children, are irretrievably 


injured by it.’ 

Our further quotations must come in 
the order we find them, and speak for 
themselves :— 

Philadelphia— We reached Philadel- 
phia at four o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The 
approach to this city is not so striking as 
that to Baltimore; though much haat, 
it does not now show itself s so W ell: i 
wants domes and columns: it is maniee 
less a beautiful city. Nothing can ex- 
ceed its neatness; the streets are well 
paved ; the footway, as in all the old Ame- 
rican cities, is of brick, like the old pantile 
walk at Tunbridge Wells. This is almost 
entirely sheltered from the sun by the 
awnings, which in all the principal streets 
are spread from the shop windows to the 
edge of the pavement. 

“The city is built with extreme and 
almost wearisome regularity ; the streets, 
which run north and south, are distin- 
guished by numbers, from one to —; I 
know not how many, but I paid a visit 
in Twelfth Street; these are intersected 
at right angles by others, which are known 
by the names of various trees; Mulberry, 
(more commonly called Arch Street,) C hes- 
nut, and Walnut, appear the most fashton- 
able: in each of these there is a theatre. 
This mode of distinguishing the streets is 
commodious to strangers, from the faci- 
lity it gives of finding out whereabouts 
you are; if you ask for the United States 
Bank, vou are told it is in Chesnut, be- 
tween Third and Fourth, and as the streets 
are all divided from each other by equal 
distances, of about three hundred feet, 
you are sure of not missing your mark. 
There are m: my handsome houses, but 
none that are very splendid; they are 
generally of brick, and those of the better 
order have white marble steps, and some 
few, door-frames of the same beautiful 
material; but, on the whole, there is less 
display of it in the private dwellings than 
at Baltimore. 

“ The Americans all seem greatly to 
admire this city, and to give it the pre- 
ferenc °C, in point of ber uty, to all others in 
the Union, but I do not agree with them. 
‘There are some very handsome buildings, 
but none of them so placed as to produc "e 
a striking effect, as is the, case both with 
the ( ‘apitol and the preside nt’s house, at 
Washington. Notwithstanding these fine 
buildings, one or more of which are to be 
found in all the principal streets, the coup- 
d’vil is every where the same. There is 
no Place de Louis Quinze or Carrousel, 
no Regent Street, or Green Park, to make 
one exclaim ‘how beautiful!’ All is even, 
straight, uniform, and uninteresting.” 

Boarding- House Soctety.—* For some 
reason or other, which English people 
are not very likely to understand, 2 vreat 
number of young married persons board 
by the year, instead of ‘going to house- 
keeping,’ as they call having an establish- 








ment of their own. Of course this state- 
ment does not include persons of large 
fortune, but it does include very many 
whose rank in society would make such a 
mode of life quite impossible with us. I 
can hardly imagine a contrivance more 
effectual for ensuring the insignificance 
of a woman, than marrying her at seven- 
teen, and placing her in a boarding- 
house. Nor can I easily imagine a life of 
more uniform dulness for the lady her- 
self; but this certainly is a matter of 
taste. I have heard many ladies declare 
that it is ‘just quite the perfection of com- 
fort to have nothing to fix for oneself.’ 
Yet despite these assurances, I always ex- 
per ienced a feeling which hovered between 
pity and contempt, when I contemplated 
their mode of existence. 

‘¢ How would a newly-married English- 
woman endure it, her head and her heart 
full of the one dour scheme— 

‘Well ordered home fis dear delight to 

make ?” 
She must rise exactly in time to reach the 
boarding-table at the hour appointed for 
breakfast, or she will get a stiff bow from 
the lady president, cold coffee, and no 
egg. I have been sometimes greatly 
amused upon these occasions by watching 

. little scene in which the bye- -play had 
ink more meaning than the words ut- 
tered. The fasting, but tardy lady, looks 
round the table, and having ascertained 
that there was no egg left, says distinctly, 
‘T will take an egg if you please.’ But 
as this is addressed to no one in particular, 
no one in particular answers it, unless it 
happen that her husband is at table before 
her, and then he says, ‘ There are no 
eggs, my dear. W hereupon the lady 
president evidently cannot hear, and the 
greedy culprit who has svallowed two 
eggs (for there are always as many eggs 
as noses) looks pretty considerably afraid 
of being found out. The breakfast pro- 
ceeds in sombre silence, save that some- 
times a parrot, and sometimes a canary 
bird, ventures to utter a timid note. When 
it is finished, the gentlemen hurry to their 
occupations, and the quiet ladies mount 
the stairs, some tothe first, some to the 
second, and some to the third stories, in 
an inverse proportion to the number of 
dollars paid, and ensconce themselves in 
their respective chambers. As to what 
they do there it is not very easy to say ; 
but I believe they clear- starch a little, 
and iron a little, and sit in a rocking- 
chair, and sew a great deal. I always 
observed that the ladies who boarded wore 
more elaborately-worked collars and pet- 
ticoats than any one else. The plough is 
hardly a more blessed instrument in Ame- 
rica than the needle. How could they 
live without it? But time and the needle 
wear through the longest morning, and 
happily the American morning is not very 
long, even though they breakfast at eight. 

“Rh generally about two o'clock that 
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the boarding gentlemen meet the board- 
ing ladies at dinner. Little is spoken, 
except a whisper between the married 
pairs. Sometimes a sulky bottle of wine 
flanks the plate of one or two individuals, 
but it adds nothing to the mirth of the 
meeting, and seldom more than one glass 
to the good cheer of the owners. It is 
not then, it is not there, that the gentle- 
men of the Union drink. Soon, very 
soon, the silent meal is done, and then, 
if you mount the stairs after them, you 
will find from the doors of the more aftec- 


tionate and indulgent wives, a smell of 


cigars steams forth, which plainly indi- 
cates the felicity of the couple within. 
If the gentleman be a very polite husband, 
he will, as soon as he has done smoking 
and drinking his toddy, offer his arm to 
his wife, as far as the corner of the street, 
where his store or his office is situated, 
and there he will leave her to turn which 
way she likes. As this is the hour for 
being full dressed, of course she turns 
the way she can be most seen. Perhaps 
she pays a few visits; perhaps she goes to 
chapel; or, perhaps, she enters some 
store where her husband deals, and ven- 
tures to order a few notions; and then 
she goes home again—no, not home—I 
will not give that name to a_boarding- 
house, but she re-enters the cold heart- 
less atmosphere in which she dwells, where 
hospitality can never enter, and where 


interest takes the management instead of 


affection. At tea they all meet again, 
and a little trickery is perceptible to a 
nice observer in the manner of partaking 
the pound-cake, &c. After this, those 
who are happy enough to have engage- 
ments, hasten to keep them; those who 
have not, either mount again to the soli- 
tude of their chamber, or, what appeared 
to me much worse, remain in the common 
sitting-room, in a society cemented by no 
tie, endeared by no connection, which 
choice did not bring together, and which 
the slightest motive would break asunder. 
I remarked that the gentlemen were ge- 
nerally obliged to go out every evening on 
business, and, 1 confess, the arrange- 
ment did not surprise me. 

“Tt is not thus that the women can 
obtain that influence in society which is 
allowed to them in Europe, and to which, 
both sages and men of the world have 
agreed 1 in ascribing such salutary effects. 
It is in vain that ‘ collegiate institutes’ 
are formed for young ladies, or that ‘ aca- 
demic degrees’ are conferred upon them. 
It is after marriage, and when _ these 
young attempts upon ‘all the sciences are 
forgotten, that the lamentable insignifi- 
cance of the American women appears, 
and till this be remedied, I venture to 
prophecy that the tone of their drawing- 
rooms will not improve.’ 


‘ The Ladies—have strange ways of 


adding to their charms. They powder 
themselves immoderately, face, neck, and 





arms, With pulverised starch; the effect 
is indescribably disagreeable by day-light, 
and not very favourable at any time. 
They are also most unhappily partial to 
false hair, which they wear in surprising 
quantities; this is the more to be lament- 
ed, as they generally have very fine hair 
of their own. I suspect this fashion to 
arise from an indolent mode of making 
their toilet, and from accomplished ladies’ 
maids not being very abundant; it is less 
trouble to append a bunch of w aving curls 
here, there, and every where, th: in to 
keep their native tresses in perfect order. 

“Though the expense of the ladies’ 
dress greatly exceeds, in proportion to 
their general style of living, that of the 
ladies of Europe, it is very far (excepting 
in Philadelphia) from being in good taste. 
They do not consult the seasons in the 
colowrs or in the style of their costume ; 
I have often shivered at seeing a young 
beauty picking her way through the snow 
with a pale rose-coloured bonnet set on 
the very top of her head. [ knew one 
young lady whose pretty little ear was ac- 
tu: illy frost-bitten from being thus ex- 
pose “dd. They never wear mufts or boots, 
and appear extremely shocked at the sight 
of comfortable walking shoes and cotton 
stockings, even when they have to step to 
their sleighs over ice and snow. ‘They 
walk in the middle of winter with their 
poor little toes pinched into a miniature 
slipper, incapable of excluding as much 
moisture as might bedew a primrose. | 
must say in their excuse, however, that they 
have, almost univ ersally, extremely pre tty 
feet. They do not walk well, nor, in fact, 
do they ever appear to advantage when in 
movement. I know not why this should 
be, for they have abundance of French 
dancing-masters among them, but some- 
how or other it is the fact. I fancied I 
could often trace a mixture of affectation 
and of shyness in their little mincing un- 
steady step, and the ever- changing ] posi- 
tion of the hands. They do not dance 
well; perhaps I should rather say they do 
not leak well when dancing; lovely as 
their faces are, they cannot, “in a position 
that exhibits the whole person, atone for 
the want of dournure, and for the univer- 
sal defect in the formation of the bust, 
which is rarely full, or gracefully formed.” 

Lhe Men.—** I never saw an American 
man walk or stand well; notwithstanding 
their frequent militia drillings, they are 
nearly all hollow chested and round 
shouldered: perhaps this is occasioned by 
no officer daring to say to a brother free- 
born ‘ hold up your head;’ whatever the 
cause, the effect is very remarkable to a 
stranger. In stature, and in physiogno- 
my, a great majority of the population, 
both m: sale and female, are strikingly 
handsome, but they know not how to do 
their own honours, half as much comeli- 
ness elsewhere would produce ten times 
as much effect.” 





LEB. 

Tax-Gatherer’s Notice.-—“ 1 believe it 
was in Indiana that Mr. T. met with a 
printed notice relative to the payment o. 
taxes, which I preserved as a curious 
sample of the manner in which the free 
citizens are coaxed and reasoned into 
obeying the laws. 

** TOOK OUT, DELINQUENTS. 

‘Those indebted to me for taxes, fees, 
notes, and accounts, are specially request- 
ed to call and pay the same on or before 
the ist day of December, 1828, as no 
longer indulgene e will be given. I have 
called time and again, by advertisement 
and otherwise, to little effect; but now 
the time has come when my situation re- 
quires immediate payment from all in- 
debted to me. It is impossible for me to 


pay off the amount of the duplicates of 


taxes and my other debts without recover- 
ing the same of those from whom it is 
due. I am at a loss to know the reason 
why those charged with taxes neglect to 
pay; from the negligence of many it 
would seem that they think the money is 
mine, or that I have funds to discharge 
the taxes due to the state, and that I can 
wait with them until it suits their conve- 
nience to pay. The money is not mine; 
neither have I the funds to settle amount 
of the duplicate. My only resort is to 
collect; in doing so I should be sorry to 
have to resort to the authority given me 
by law for the recovery of the same. It 
should be the first object of every good ci- 
tizen to pay his taxes, for it is in that way 
government is supported. Why are taxes 
assessed unless they are collected? De- 
pend upon it I shall proceed to collect 
agreeably to law, so govern yourselves 
accordingly. ‘“* Joun SPENCER, 
“*Sh'ff and Collector, D. C. 

«Nov. 20, 1828. 

« ¢N, B. On Thursday, the 27th inst. 
A. St. Clair, and Geo. H. Dunn, Lisqrs. 
depart for Indianapolis; I wish as many 
as can pay to do so, to enable me to for- 
ward as much as possible, to save the 
twenty-one per cent. that will be charged 
against me after the 8th of December 
next. “ee. a” 

Mrs. Trollope devotes a chapter to the 
consideration of American literature, in 
which she is decidedly and lamentably 
unfair. From this chapter we make two 
miscellaneous extracts :— 

Satire on the English “ Dialect.”—* I 
think I have before mentioned that no 
work of mere pleasantry has hitherto been 


found to answer; but a recent attempt of 


the kind has been made, with what suc- 
cess cannot as yet be decided. The edi- 
tors are comedians belonging to the Boston 
company, and it is entitled ‘ The Ame- 
rican Comic Annual.’ It is accompanied 
by etchings, somewhat in the manner, 
but by no means with the spirit, of Cruik- 
shanks. Among the pleasantries of this 
lively volume are some biting attacks 
upon us, particularly upon our utter in- 
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capacity of speaking English. We really 
must engage a few American professors, 
or we shall lose all trace of classic purity 
in our language. As « specimen, and 
rather a favourable one, of the work, I 
transc or. an extract from a little piece, 
entitled, ‘ Sayings and Doings, a Frag- 
ment of a E aree.’ One of the personages 
of this farce is an Enelish gentleman, a 
Captain Mandaville, and among many 
speeches of the same kind, | selected the 
following : 
conversation :— 

we Ay» A-q—a it stroiks me that 
you mane Hon his the hode about hangger 
and ope and orror and rewenge you know. 
I've eard Mrs. Sitdowns hencored in it at 
Common Garden and Doory Lane in the 
icht of her poplarity you know. By the 
boye, hall the hactin in Amareka is werry 


orrid. You're honeh y in the hinfancy of 


the istoryonic hart you know ; your per- 
formers never haspirate the haitch in sich 
vords for instance as hink and hoats, and 
leave out the w in wice wanity you know; 
and make nothink of homittin the / in 
somethink.’ ’ 

«© The Reviews of America—contain some 
good clear-headed articles ; but I sought 
in vain for the playful vivacity and the 
keenly cutting satire, whose sharp edge, 
however painful to the patient, is of such 
high utility in lopping off the excrescences 
of bad taste, and levelling to its native 
clay the heavy growth of dulness. Still 
less could I find any trace of that graceful 
familiarity of learned allusion and general 
knowledge which mark the best European 
reviews, and which make one feel in such 
verfectly good company while perusing 
them. But this is a tone not to be found 
either in the writings or conversation - 
Americans; as distant from pedantry 
from ignorance, it is not learning itself, 
but the effect of it; and so pervading and 
subtle is its influence that it may be traced 
in the festive halls and gay drawing-rooms 
of Europe as certainly as in the cloistered 
library or student's closet; it is, pe rhaps, 
the last finish of highly finished society. 

With the drawbacks alre: uly stated, we 
leave these volumes to the popularity and 
approbation the talent they display will 
doubtless secure them. 


LANDERS’ TRAVELS. 
Journal of an Expedition to Explore the 
Course and Termination of the Niger, 
&c. By Richard and John Lander. 
3 vols. Murray. 
We will not attempt to follow our tra- 
vellers through all their various routes, 
such a detail would be tedious, and, con- 
sidering the cheapness and port ibility of 
the work itself, of little use. Our extracts 
shall be miscellaneous ;— premising that 
these volumes are written in an intelligent 
style, equally free from dulness and 
affectation. 
We will first give the list of presents 


Collins’s Ode is the subject of 





demanded by his majesty Adooley, of 
Badagry, on ‘the coast of Guinea. ’ Mo- 
desty and moderation do not appeal 

much to trouble these African potentates: 

“* Four regimental coats, such as are 
worn by the “King of Engl: ind, for him- 
self, and forty less sple ndid than these, 
for the use of his e: iptains ; ; two long brass 
guns, to run on swivels; fifty musketa, 
twenty barrels of gunpowder, four hand- 
some swords, and forty cutlasses; to 
which are added, ‘two puncheons of rum, 
a carpenter's chest of tools, with oils, 
paints, and brushes; the chief himself 
boasting that he was a blacksmith, car- 
penter, painter, and indeed every trade 
but a tailor. Besides these trifles he 
wished to obtain a half-dozen rockets, and 
a rocket-gun, with a soldier from Cape 
Coast, capable of undertaking the manage- 
ment of it. And lastly, he modestly 
ordered two puncheons of cowries to be 
sent him, ‘for the purpose of detraying 
in part the expenses he had incurred in 
repelling the attacks of the men of Porto 
Novo, Atta, and Juncullee, the tribes 
inhabiting those places having made war 
upon him for allowing Captain Clapper- 
ton’s last mission to proceed into the 
interior without their consent. We asked, 
jocosely, whether Adooley would be satis- 
fied with these various articles, when, 
having considered for a few moments, 
and conversed aloud to a few of his chiefs 
that were in the apartment at the time, 
he replied that he had forgotten to men- 
tion his want of a large umbrella, four 
casks of grape shot, and a barrel of flints, 
which having also inserted in the list, the 
letter was finally folded and sealed. It 
was then delivered into the hands of 
Adooley, who said that he should send it 
by Accra, one of his head men, to Cape 
Coast Castle, and that the men would 
wait there till all the articles should be 
procured for him. If that be the case, 
we imagine that Acera will have a very 
long time to wait.’ 

At Jenna we have the following aftect- 
ing account of one of the wives of the 
kk ite ‘ly deceased king, in whose honour his 
miserable widows are to be sacrificed :— 

* 4 heart that could not be touched at 
a scene of this nature, must be unfeeling 
indeed. Females have been coming all 
day to condole with the old lady, and to 
weep with her; so that we have heard and 
seen nothing but sobbing and crying from 
morning till the setting of the sun. ‘The 
principal males in the town have likewise 
been here to pay their last respects to 
their mistress; and so has her grave- 
digger, who has just risen from pr ostrating 
himself on the eround before her. Not- 
withstanding the representations and re- 
monstrances of the priest, and the prayers 
of the venerable victim to her gods for 
fortitude to undergo the dreadful ordeal, 
her resolution has forsaken her more than 
once, She has entered our yard twice to 





expire in the arms of her women, and 
twice has she laid aside the fatal poison, in 
order to take another walk, and gaze once 
more on the splendour of the sun and 
the glory of the heavens, for she cannot 
bear the idea of losing sight of them for 
ever. She is still restless and uneasy, 
and would gladly run away from Death 

she durst; for that imaginary being 
appears to her in a more terrible light 
than our pictures represent him, with his 
shadowy form and fatal dart. Die she 
must, and she knows it; nevertheless she 
will tenaciously cling to life till the very 
last moment. Meanwhile her grave is 
preparing, and preparations are “making 
for a wake at her funeral. She is to be 
buried here in one of her own huts the 
moment «after the spirit has quitted the 
body, which will be ascertained by strik- 
ing the ground near which it may be 
lying at the time, when, if no motion or 
struggle ensues, the old woman will be 
considered as dead. The poison used by 
the natives on this occasion destroys life, 
it is said, in fifteen minutes.” 

The state and city of Yaoorie :— 

 Yavorie is a large, flourishing, and 
united kingdom. It is bounded on the 
east by Haussa, on the west by Borgoo, 
on the north by Cubbie, and on ‘the south 
by the kingdom of Nouttie. ‘The crown 
is hereditary, and the government an 
absolute despotism. The former sultan 
was deposed by his subjects for his violent 
measures and general bad conduct ; and 
the present ruler, who succeeded him, 
has reigned for the long period of thirty- 
nine years. The sultan has a_ strong 
military foree, which has successfully 
repelle d, it is said, the repeated attacks 
which the ever- -restless Falatahs for a 
number of years past made on the city 
and kingdom of Yaoorie; it is now em- 
ployed in a remote province in quelling 
a rising insurrection, occasioned partly 
from the inability of the natives to pay 
their accustomed tribute, and partly from 
the harsh measures adopted by the sultan 
to compel them to do so. The city of 
Yaoorie is of prodigious extent, and is 
supposed to be as populous as any other 
in the whole continent, or at least that 
part of it which is visited by the trading 
Arabs. Its wall is high and very excel- 
lent, though made of clay alone, and may 
be between twenty and thirty miles in 
circuit; and it has eight vast entrance- 
gates, or doors, which are well fortified 
after the manner of the country. The 
inhabitants manufacture a very coarse 
and inferior sort of gunpowder, which, 
however, is the best, and we believe, the 
only manufactory of the kind in this part 
of the country ; besides which, they make 
very neat saddles, country cloth, &e. ; 
and they grow indigo, tobacco, onions, 
wheat, and different kinds of grain ; ; and 
vast quantities of rice, of superior quality. 
The inhabitants have likewise horses, 
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bullocks, goats, &c.; but notwithstanding 
their industry, and the advantages which 
they enjoy, they are very poorly clad, 
have little money, and are perpetually 
complaining of their bad condition. An 
indifferent market is held im the city 
daily, under commodious sheds, in which 
the above articles are offered for sale. 
‘The sultan's residence, as well as the 
houses of many of the principal inhabit- 
ants of the city, are two stories in height, 
having thick and clumsy stairs of clay 
leading to the upper apartments, which 
are rather lofty; and, together with rooms 
on the gr ound floor, have door-w ays sufti- 
ciently ‘large to enable a person to enter 
them without putting himself to the in- 
convenience of stooping. The principal 
part of the houses are built in the circular 
and coozie fashion, but the inhabitants 
have a few square ones; and the sultan’s 
are of no regular form whatever. It may 
be considered somewhat singular that the 
generality of the natives of western and 
central, and, we believe, also of northern 
Africa, ‘ moisten the floors of their huts 
and the inside of their walls with a solu- 
tion of cow-dung and water, two or three 
times a day, or as often as they can find 
the materials.’ ‘ Though disagreeable to 
the smell of an European, this keeps the 
interior of a dwelling as cool as it is dark.’ 
We should have thought that Dr. John- 
son, from whom this quotation is taken, 


was speaking of the native dwellings of 
this part of the world, instead of those of 


the Kast Indies, so exactly does he de- 
scribe them.” 

In their passage down the river the 
Landers meet with a variety of adven- 
tures; one of which, a hazardous one, we 
transcribe, slightly abridged :— 

“ At seven, aA. M. we saw a small river 
enter the Niger from the eastward, the 
banks of which, as well as those of the 
Niger, were elevated and fertile. Shortly 
after, we observed a branch of the river 
running off to the westward, about the 
saine size as that from the eastward. On 
the right bank of this river, close also to 
the bank of the Niger, we observed a large 
market, which I was informed is Kirree ; 
and that the river flowing to the westward 
past it runs to Benin. A great number 
of canoes were lying near the bank. They 
appeared to be very large, and had flags 
flying on long bamboo canes. We took 
no notice of them, but passed on; and in 
a short time afterwards we saw about fifty 
canoes before us, coming up the river. 
They appeared to be very large, and full 
of men; and the appearance of them at 
a distance was very pleasing. ‘They had 
each three long bamboo canes, with flags 
flying from them, one fixed at each end 
of the canoe, and the other in the middle. 
As we approached each other I observed 
the British Union flag in several, while 
others, which w ere W hite, had figures on 
them of a man’s leg, chairs, tables, de- 





canters, glasses, and all kinds of such 
devices. The people in them, who were 
very numerous, were dressed in European 
clothing, with the exception of trousers. 
“T felt quite overjoyed by the sight of 
these people, more particularly so ‘when 
I saw our flag and European apparel 


among them, and congratulated myself 


that they were irom the sea-coast. But 
all my fond anticipations vanished in a 
moment as the first canoe met us. A 
great stout fellow, of a most forbidding 
countenance, beckoned to me to come to 
him ; but seeing him and all his people 
so well armed, I was not much inclined 
to trust myself among them, and paid no 
attention to him. ‘The next moment | 
heard the sound of adrwn, and in an in- 
stant several men mounted a_ platform 
and levelled their muskets at us. ‘There 
was nothing to be done now but to obey ; 
as for running away, it was out of the 
question; our square loaded canoe was 
incapable of it; and to fight with fifty 
war canoes, for such we found them, con- 
taining onthe above forty people, most of 
whom were as well armed as ourselves, 
would have been throwing away my own 
and my canoe-men’'s lives very foolishly. 
In addition to the muskets, each canoe 
had a long gun in its bow that would 
carry a shot of four or six pounds, besides 
being provided with a good stock of swords 
and boarding-pikes. 

‘* By this time our canoes were side by 
side, and with astonishing rapidity our 
luggage found its way into those of our 
opponents. — ‘This mode ¢ f proceeding I 
did not relish at all; so as my gun was 
loaded with two balls and four slugs, I 
took deliberate aim at the leader, and he 
would have paid for his temerity with 
his life, in one moment more, had not 
three of his people sprung on me and 
forced the gun from my hands. My 
jacket and shoes were as quickly plun- 
dered trom me, and observing some other 
fellows at the same time taking away 
Pascoe’s wife, | lost all command over 
myself, and was determined to sell my 
lite as dearly as I could. IT encouraged 
my men to arm themselves with their 
paddles and defend themselves to the last. 
[ instantly seized hold of Pascoe’s wite, 
and with the assistance of another of my 
men, dragged her from the fellow’s grasp ; 
Pascoe at the same time levelled a blow 
at his head with one of our iron-wood 
paddles that sent him reeling backwards, 
and we saw him no inore. Our canoe 
having been so completely relieved of her 
‘argo, Which had consisted only of our 
luggage, we had plenty of room in her 
for battle ; and being each of us provided 
with « paddle, we determined, as we had 
got clear of our adversary, to cut down 
the first fellow who should dare to board 
us. This was not attempted; and as 
none of the other canoes had oftered to 
interfere, I was in hopes of finding some 





friends among them, but at all events was 
determined to follow the people who nad 
plundered us to the market, where th 
seeined to be going, We seoinittiiaty 
pulled after them as fast as we could. 

* John Lander’s canoe was also at- 
tacked, and nearly sent under water, by 
the violence with which her pursuer dash- 
ed against her; a second crash threw two 
or three of the Damuggoo people over- 
board, and by the shock of the third she 
capsized and ‘sunk. All this seemed the 
work of enchantment, so quickly did 
events succeed each other; yet in this in- 
terval a couple of ill-looking fellows had 
jumpe “l into our canoe, and, in the confu- 
sion which prevailed, began emptying it 
of its contents with astonishing celerity. 
On finding myself in the water, my first 
care was, very naturally, to get out again ; 
and therefore looking round on a hundred 
ruffians, in whose countenances | could 
discern not a single trace of eentleness 
or pity, [ swein to a large canoe, apart 
from the others, m which I dhsceved two 
females and some little ones ;—-for in their 
breasts, thought I, compassion and ten- 
derness must surely dwell. Pereciving 


my design, a sturdy man, of gigantic 
stature, such as little children dream of, 


black asa coal, and with a most forbidding 
countenance, suddenly sprang towards 
me: stooping down, he laid hold of ins 
arm, and snatched me with a violent jerk 
out of the water, and let me fall like a 
log into the canoe, without speaking a 
word. 1 recovered myself, and sat up 
with my companions, the women and 
children, and discovered them = wiping 
tears from their faces. [mn momentary 
expectation of a barbarous and painful 
death—‘ for what else,’ said I to myself, 
‘can all this lead to ?—the scene around 
me produced little impression upon my 
mind: my thoughts were wandering far 
away, and this day I thought was to be 
mv last. 

‘* T was meditating in this manner, 
heedless of all that was going on around 
me, and reckless of what came next, when 
[ looked up and saw my brother at a little 
distance, yazing stedf: istly upon me: 
when he saw thak I observed him, he held 
up his arm with a sorrowful look, and 
pointed his finger to the skies. O! how 
eloquently and distinctly were all the 
emotions of his soul at that moment de- 
picted in his countenance! Who could 
hot understand hin? He would have 
said, ‘Trust in God!’ [ was touched 
with grief. ‘Thoughts of home and friends 
rushed upon my mind, and almost over- 
powered me. 

“On account of the eagerness and 
anxiety with which every one endeavoured 
to get near us, in order to share the ex- 
pected plunde r, and the confusion which 
pre ‘vailed in cons equence, many of the 
war-canoes clashed against each other with 
such violence, that three or four of them 
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were upset at one time, and the scene 
which ensued baffles all description. Men, 
women, and children, clinging to their 
floating property, were struggling in the 
river, and screaming and crying out as 
loud as they were able, to be saved from 
drowning. Those that were more fortu- 
nate, were beating their countrymen off 
from getting into their canoes, by striking 
their heads and hands with paddles, as 
they laid hold of the sides and nearly up- 
set them. 

“When the noise and disorder had in 
some measure ceased, my brother's canoe 
and that which I was in were by the side 
of each other, and he instantly took the 
shirt from his back and threw it over me— 
for I was naked. I then stepped into his 
canoe; for whatever might be our fate, it 
would be a mournful kind of pleasure to 
comfort and console one another in the 
hour of trial and suffering. But I had no 
sooner done so, than I was dragged back 
again by a powerful arm, which I could 
not resist, and commanded by furious 
gestures to sit still, on my peril. Un- 
willing to aggravate our condition by ob- 
stinacy or bravado, which would have 
been vain and ridiculous, I made no re- 
ply, but did as I was desired, and silently 
watched the motions of our keepers. Now 
there were still other canoes passing by, 
on their way to the market-place, and 
amongst them was one of extraordinary 
size. Fancying it to be neutral, and hop- 
ing to make a diversion in our favour, I 
beckoned to those who were in it, and sa- 
luted them in the most friendly manner. 
But their savage bosoms were impenetra- 
ble to feeling. Surely they are destitute 
of all the amiable charities of life. I al- 
most doubted whether they were human 
beings. Their hideous features were dark- 
ened by a terrible scowl; they mocked 
me, clapped their hands, and thumped 
upon a sullen drum; then, with a loud 
and scornful laugh, the barbarians dashed 
their paddles into the water and went 
their way. ‘This was a severe mortifica- 
tion; I felt confused and abashed, and my 
heart seemed to shrink within itself. I 
made no more such trials. 

‘Seeing my brother swimming in the ri- 
ver, and people clinging on to what they 
could, I endeavoured all in my power to 
induce the people of my canoe to go to 
him. But all I could do was in yain. 
Fearing that those in the water might up- 
set che canoe by getting into her, or that 
she would be overloaded with them, they 
kept aloof, and let thein take their chance. 
My feelings at that moment were not to 
be described: I saw my brother nearly 
exhausted, and could render him no as- 
sistance, in addition to our luggage being 
plundered and sunk; and I had just 
formed the resolution of jumping into the 
water after him, when I saw him picked 
up. The canoes near me, as well as mine, 
hastened to a small sand island in the ri- 
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ver, at a short distance from the market, 
and my brother arrived soon afterwards. 

‘Ina short time the Damuggoo people 
made their appearance, and also the chief 
of Bonney’s messenger, having, like our- 
selves, lost every thing they had of their 
own property, as well as their master’s. 
This was in consequence of the confusion 
which had taken place; for these people, 
no doubt, had they been recognised, would 
not have been molested. We were all 
obliged to remain in our respective ca- 
noes, and made rather a sorry appearance, 
in consequence of the treatment we had 
received, which was increased by the tears 
and lamentations of our own canoe-men, 
as well as those of Damuggoo ; and neither 
my brother nor myself were in a condi- 
tion to offer them any consolation. We 
had been lying at the island; but now the 
war-canoes were all formed into a line 
and paddled into the market-place before 
alluded to, which is called Kirree, and 
which likewise was the place of their des- 
tination. 

‘Here we were informed that a paldver 
would be held, to take the whole affair 
into consideration ; and about ten in the 
morning a multitude of men landed from 
the canoes, to ‘hold a council of war,’ if it 
may be so termed. For our parts, we 
were not suffered to go on shore; but con- 
strained to remain in the canoes, without 
a covering for the head, and exposed to 
the heat of a burning sun. A person in a 
Mahomedan dress, who we learnt after- 
wards was a native of a place near Funda, 
‘ame to us and endeavoured to cheer us, 
by saying that our hearts must not be 
sore—that at the palaver which would be 
held, we had plenty of friends to speak for 
us; that all the people in the Mahomedan 
dresses who had come from Funda to at- 
tend the market, were our friends, besides 
a great number of females, who were well 
dressed in silk of different colours. These 
women wore large ivory anklets of about 
four or five pounds weight, and bracelets 
of the same material, but not so large. 
About twenty canoes full of Damuggoo 
people had arrived from the various towns 
near Damuggoo. ‘These persons having 
heard how we had been treated, also be- 
came our friends—so that we now began 
to think there was a chance of our escap- 
ing; and this intelligence put us into bet- 
ter spirits.” 

The Palaver :— 

‘‘We had been desired to seat ourselves, 
which, as soon as we had done, a circle 
gathered round us, and began questioning 
us; but at that moment the sound of 
screams and the clashing of arms reached 
the spot; and the multitude catching fire 
at the noise, drew their swords, and leav- 
ing us to ourselves, they ran away to the 
place whence it proceeded. ‘The poor wo- 
men were hurrying wit) their little pro- 
perty towards the river f >m all directions, 
and imagining that we ourselves might be 











trampled under foot, were we to remain 
longer sitting on the ground, we joined 
the flying fugitives, and all rushing into 
the water, sprang into canoes, and pushed 
off the land, whither our pursuers dared 
not follow us. The origin of all this was 
a desire for more plunder on the part of 
the Eboe people. Seeing the few things 
of ours in the market-place which had 
been taken from their canoes, they made 
arush to the place to recover them. ‘The 
natives, who were Kirree people, stood 
ready for them, armed with swords, dag- 
gers, and guns; and the savage Eboes 
finding themselves foiled in the attempt, 
retreated to their canoes without risking 
an attack, although we fully expected to 
have been spectators of a furious and 
bloody battle. The noise and uproar 
which this produced were dreadful and be- 
yond all description. ‘This, after all, was 
a fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as my 
brother and I, having unconsciously 
jumped into the same canoe, found our- 
selves in each other’s company, and were 
thus afforded, for a short time at least, the 
pleasure of conversing without interrup- 
tion; and he then related to me all that 
had happened to him since the morning. 
* * a * * 

“At about three in the afternoon we 
were ordered to return to the small island 
from whence we had come; and the set- 
ting of the sun being the signal for the 
council to dissolve, we were again sent 
for to the market. ‘The people had been 
engaged in deliberation and discussion 
during the whole of the day, and, with 
throbbing hearts, we received their reso- 
lution in nearly the following words :— 
‘That the king of the country being ab- 
sent, they had taken upon themselves to 
consider the occurrence which had taken 
place in the morning, and to give judg- 
ment accordingly. Those of our things 
which had been saved from the water 
should be restored to us, and the person 
that had first commenced the attack on 
my brother should lose his head, as a just 
retribution for his offence, having acted 
without his chief’s permission; that with 
regard to us, we must consider ourselves 
as prisoners, and consent to be conducted 
on the following morning to Obie, king 
of the Eboe country, before whom we 
should undergo an examination, and 
whose will and pleasure concerning our 
persons would then be explained.’ 

“We received the intelligence with 
feelings of joy, and with grateful hearts 
we offered up thanks to our Divine 
Creator for his signal preservation of us 
throughout this disastrous day. It was, 
perhaps, fortunate for us that we had no 
article of value which the natives were at 
all solicitous about; and to this cireum- 
stance, added to the envy of those who 
had joined in the conquest, but who had 
not shared the plunder, may chiefly be 
attributed, under Providence, the preser- 
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vation of our lives. Our medicine-chest, 
and a trunk, containing books, &e. which 
were all spoiled by the water, were subse- 
quently restored to us; but our wearing 
apparel, Mr. Park’s double. barelled gun, 
the loss of which we particularly regretted, 
and all our muskets, swords, and ‘pistols, 
with those of our men, were sunk or 
missing. We likewise lost the elephants’ 
teeth given us by the kings of Boossa and 
Wowow, a few natural curiosities, our 
compass and thermometers, my brother's 
journal and sketch-book, and others which 
were open in the canoe, besides all our 
cowries and needles, so that we are left 
completely destitute, to the merey of we 
know not whom.”’ 

Our travellers adopted a wise plan in 
going, undisguised, in their own native 
habiliments. The true object of their 
journey, however, was concealed ;_ the 


recovery of the lost relics and papers of 
Of 


Mungo Park being that assigned. 
course they went well-stor« .l with red 
cloths, needles, pins, and other knick- 
knackeries, wherewith to lure the curiosity 
of savage tribes. 


Mr. H. SMIT H’S NOV E L. 
Romances of Early ges. ‘By the Author 





of “ Brambletye House,” &e. 3 vols. 
Colburn and Co. 
‘¢ Mr. Horace Smith's New Novel.” Ev ery 


year does every author put forth his 
novel, and every year claims each au- 
thes's last-but-one new novel for the 
treasury of time! To analyze each and 
every of these eph emeral productions 
would trouble both our readers and ouwr- 
selves; we shall therefore be, generally, 
as brief as possible in their review. Mr. 
Smith has chosen the old ages for the 
date of his present efforts, and for the 
novelty of the thing we are obliged to 
him. ‘* Modern days,” and “fi ishionable 
life” have already sufficiently exhausted 


the brainless but well-powdered pates of 
of 


lackeys and others of the race 
hangers-on ; and antiquity comes before 
us in all the revived freshness of youth. 
Mr. Smith's present tales are of a good 
order, well told, and in a rich and florid 
style of language. Our first specimen is 
an early passage in “* The Involuntary 
Prophet,’ ‘describing Rome in olden time, 
with the golden palace of Nero, and the 
tyrant himself :— 

“ Already may we discern by the daz- 
zling splendour and the deafening noise 
that we are approaching the ‘ opes “strepi- 
tumque Rome.’ Yes, there, outstretched 
upon her seven hills, is the mighty mis- 
tress of the world, the heart of the uni- 
verse, the imperial city, whose inhabitants 
are counted by millions, and whose en- 
circling walls enclose a whole province. 
Heavens! what a magnificent and appa- 
rently interminable succession of temples, 
baths, triumphal arches, porticos, aque- 
ducts, columns, theatres, hippodromes, 





gardens, gates, palaces, and mansions! 
and how fair and resplende nt appears that 
vast portion of the city which has been 
lately rebuilt after the creat fire! Let us 
fold our wings and descend to earth,— 
here to the westward in the Trans-tiberine 
region. It is pleasant to feel our feet 
upon terra firma; and yet, after having 
had the wide unobstructed sky to ourselves, 
it is somewhat irksome to be shouldered 
and impeded at every step by this con- 
fused assemblage of passengers, while we 
are half deafened by the runbling of an 
unbroke n string of carts, carriages, vehi- 
cles of every dese ‘ription, the hoarse voices 
of the chairmen, and all the Babe! cries 
of the innumerable hawkers and venders. 

“Here we are at the Palatine Bridge, 
but when we shall be able to pass it I 
know not, unless we again dispread our 
wings, for no one dares take precenence 
of these sacred oxen, all branded with an 
arrow, attended by the priests, and des- 
tined for sacrifice at the te niple of Apollo. 
Behind them, too, I see a train of cara- 
vans, the roaring and howling of whose 
inmates announce that they are wild 
beasts for the supply of the amphitheatres; 
and in front of us I behold one of the 
rich Roman knights going out in proces- 
sion to his country-house, followed by a 
little army of slaves, freedmen, clients, 
and retainers, the latter of whom mean to 
accompany him as far as the Janiculan 
Gate. Now, now! let us dart across be- 
hind the oxen. There! we are fairly 
over, and can make our way into the very 
heart of the city, as fast as the thick and 
increasing stream of passengers will allow 
That crowded street leads to the 
Forum; this building on our right is the 
Temple of Fortune; to our left is the 
street Agrippa, leading to the great baths; 
anes 4 is the Theatre of Marcellus, and 
the ‘Temple of Janus; and here we are at 


Us. 


the Palatine Mount, which we must as- 
cend slowly, in spite of your eagerness, 
for the gown'd nation, as you may per- 


ceive, are a grave and dignified people, 
and aifect a manly composedness it » all 
their gestures and proceedings. Now that 
we have gained the summit, you will 
leave unnoticed all the other clories of 
the city, inorder that you may rivet your 
eyes upon this stupe ndous and magnifi- 
cent enclosure, stretching from the hill on 
which we stand, for more than a mile in 
breadth, to the Esquiline Mount, and en- 
tirely surrounded by a spacious portico, 
supported by three rows of columns, and 
embellished with a profusion of sculpture 
and statuary. It is the newly built 
palace of Nero, called the Golden House. 
Within the spacious ; grounds, which con- 
tain every variety of wood and water, hill 


and dale, interspersed with temples, plea- | 


sure houses, and baths supplied with sea 








and mineral waters, are ploughed lands, | 
games :— 


meadows, fish-ponds, and preserves for 
wild beasts and game. 
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“Come! shall we pass through the 
enclosure, and take a peep at the interior 
buildings? Remember we are invisible, 
and instead of fearing the challenge of 
those Prietorian soldiers stationed at 
the guard-house, we m: ay boldly make 
our way through the very ‘midst of them. 
Said I not sooth?—Here we are in the 
gardens, the marble statues of which are 
on every side finely relieved by a luxuriant 
bac k-ground of trees and rare plants. Is 
not the palace a most glorious structure ? 
Nay, do not draw back. Those fierce- 
looking body-guards of the emperor will 
not arrest our progress, they are not even 
conscious of our presence. See! we are 
in the vestibule: yonder colossus in the 

centre, one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, representing Nero himself, is the 
work of Zenodorus the statuary. Let us 
pass onward and ascend the great staircase, 
in spite of the gigantic German hody- 
guards, and the crowd of servants. sta- 
tioned at its foot. Here we are in one of 
the dining-rooms wainscoted with ivory, 
the panels of which, turning upon pins, 
form moving pic tures. This second apart- 


/ment, which is circular, and perhaps the 


finest of the whole, represents the heavens, 
and imitates, byits rotatory motion, that of 
the celestial bodies. Pass we on to yon- 
der smaller and plainer chamber, secured 
with double doors and another euard, j in 
spite of which impediments we have 
made our way within it. Seated near a 
table on which musical instruments are 
placed, and having a strong box Asm 
the floor beside him, you behold a man 
about thirty-two years of age, with a L arge 
stomach and little legs, his small eyes 
enveloped in fat, his thick throat and 
chin joined together. Pallid and blood- 
less, his complexion and skin have the 
appearance of pork; the upward turn of 
his chin indicates cruelty, while his fair 
hair, slight legs, and the somewhat hand- 
some form of his features, convey an 
expression of effeminacy. A little be- 


hind him, leaning on a crutch-headed 
stick, and casting at her companion a 
scowl of malignant defiance, stands a 


toothless withered hag, whose countenance, 
distorted by every hateful passion, is ike 
a map of Pandemonium. That man is 
the Emperor Nero; the beldame is Lo- 
custa, the celebrated poisoner, whose 
murderous art has been put in frequent 
requisition by her present associate. And 
now, gentle reader, having thus formally 
introduced you to the personages with 
whom I conmence my tale, I shall re- 
lieve you from the iroulile of further 
colloquy, and pursue my narrative with- 
out interruption.” 

Our next is a scene in the temple of 
Esculapius, where a young Grecian 
maiden comes to consult the oracle, as to 
her brother’s success at the Olympic 


“ Although the fair stranger had been 
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habituated to the service of Pagan tem- 
ples, she had never before entered that of 
Esculapius, the novelty and solemnity of 
which impressed her with a reverential 
awe. The dim light imparted a still more 
ghastly character to the votive paintings 
that covered the walls, representing hu- 
man beings afficted with every ailment 
and calamity that flesh is heir to. Hi- 
deous wounds that seemed to spout out 
blood ; revolting sores, wasted cadaverous 
forms, stamped with the apparent impress 
of death, but writhing with the sufferings 
of life, glared upon her in ev ery direction ; 
the pious artists having aggravated to the 
utmost the maladies of the respective 
»atients, in order to enhance the miracu- 
ie merits of the divinity who had healed 
them. As the present votaress advanced, 
strange mysterlous music, as of Aolian 
harps, sighing along the fane, died away 
in melancholy cadences, until she reached 
the large sitting figure of the god at the 
upper end of the ene ‘losure, when unseen 
choristers chanted the life and actions of 
Esculapius, alternating with other voices 
that sounded from a distance. Passing 
the statue, she was now conducted to a 
recess, at tlie extremity of which a door 
was opened; the priest who had hitherto 
escorted her shut it behind her, and she 
found herself in the sanctuary, the start- 
ling aspect of which was calculated to 
awaken a throb of apprehension in the 
stoutest heart. Large lamps, supported 
by twisted serpents of brass, threw a 
strong light upon Alexander, a man of a 
commanding stature, with eyes of fire, 
handsome, though fierce- -looking features, 
and a singularly majestic presence. He 
stood within a sort of niche, attired in a 
rich dress of white and purple, with a 
drawn cimeter in his hand, his long hair 
flowing down profusely over his shoulders. 
But the terrific and awful part of the ex- 
hibition was the spectacle of the god 
Esculapius himself, in the form of an 
enormous serpent with a human head, 
twisted itself round the body and the 
neck of Alexander, darting out its forked 
tongue, and fixing its flaming orbs, with 
an apparently menacing aspect, upon the 
visitant, who recoiled ‘from the bridling 
monster in evident alarm. * * = * 
“The priest then began with great 
vehemence of gesticulation to pour forth 
an unintelligible rhapsody, in which 
nothing could be distinguished but the 
different names and attributes of Escula- 
pius, gradually working himself up into 
an apparent convulsion, until his features 
became inflamed, his pendent locks shook 
like the horrid tresses of Medusa, he 
foamed at the mouth, and stamped on the 
floor, when he suddenly became silent 
and composed, only pointing with yreat 
earnestness to the snake, which at this 
juncture writhed its sleck folds, advanced 
its human- featured head towards Tilphosa, 
opened its mouth, and in a slow, clear, 
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audible voice, pronounced the words— 
‘Theodore shall conquer !’” 

The eclaircissement of these mysteries 
may be gleaned from what follows :— 

“At Pella, in Macedonia, he bought 
for a trifle one of the prodigious serpents 
found in that neighbourhood, which are 
perfectly harmless, and so docile as to be 
capable of a certain degree of tuition. In 
this form, as you well know, Esculapius 
is said to have occasionally visited the 
earth; into the god of medicine, therefore, 
did Alexander determine to convert his 
beautiful snake, and to found an oracle 
with its assistance; dhat being always a 
sure and abundant source of profit, be- 
‘ause its supplies are derived from num- 
skulls and simpletons. In an ancient 
temple of Apollo he secreted a tablet of 
brass, whereon was written that Escula- 
pius, with his father Apollo, would shortly 
visit Arcadia, and take up their residence 
at Cynetha; which tablet being discovered 
by some of his accomplices, produced 
such a sensation, that the pious gulls of 
Cynztha immediately began to build a 
temple for the expected deity. * * ® 

* Alexander having entered Cynetha 
with a pomp becoming his high dignity, 
and exhibited himself in occasional fits 
of pretended inspiration, during which, 
by chewing soap-wort, he occasioned 
hiinself to foam at the mouth, kept his 
serpent carefully concealed until he had 
fitted to it a resemblance of a human 
head made of painted linen, so ingeni- 
ously contrived that its tongue will dart 
out upon touching a horse-hair, while it 
can even be made to speak by means of a 
pipe communicating with a recess behind 
the sanctuary, where an accomplice is 
doubtless stationed to give the responses. 
Every thing being thus prepared, the 
impostor secretly deposited in the mud 
outside the temple a goose’s egg, which 
he had emptied and put a young serpent 
within it; on the day after which opera- 
tion, having nothing but a scarf of gold 
about his loins, a cimeter in his hand, 
and his long locks waving in the wind, 
our Esculapian runs to the market-place, 


jumps upon the altar, and haranguing the 


mob of gulls and blind buzzards in a 
rhapsodical speech, congratulates them 
that their town of Cynztha is about to 
enjoy the happiness of receiving the god 
personally and visibly within their walls. 

“The simpletons of Cynztha, men, 
women, and children, being all worked 
up to an ecstasy of devotion, ran with 
wild acclamations after Alexander, who, 
rushing to the temple, calls for a cup, 


dips it into the mud, draws up the egg, 


breaks it, and lo! a young serpent is seen 
twisting about his fingers, which the 


soothsayer, still acting the enthusiast, 
caries triumphantly to his own house. 
Some days being suffered to elapse, in 
order that the fame of this pretended 
miracle might spread far and wide, great 









crowds of people, or rather flocks of sheep 
in the shape of men—mere empty, brain- 
less vizards, came pouring into Cynetha, 
to which multitude Alexander exhibits 
himself lying upon a bed, in a reom only 
partially lighted, attired like a minister of 
the gods; the large Macedonian serpent, 
with its artificial human head, forming a 
collar about his neck, and extending its 
tail to a distance.” 

‘There are five stories in these volumes; 
the last being an ancient British legend, 
no later than the ith ¢ century. 
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THE BOOK “SOCIETY.” 


1. Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Vol. 15. Vegetable Substanees used for 
the Food of Man. Knight. 

2. Library of Useful Knowledge. History 
of Astronomy. Baldwin and Cradock. 

3. The Penny Magazine. Knight. 


Tur learned Chancellors and Bishops, 
and M.P.’s, and D. D. L.'s, and F’. R. S.’s, 
have been very active during the past 
month. Their “superintendence” has 
been incessantly called for, and their re- 
searches have been of various, laborious, 
aud wide extent ;—embracing in the one 
case the vast chronicles of clouds and 
stars and systems; in the other, the hid- 
den secrets of the grovelling earth, with 
all the domestic economy of potatos, tur- 
nips, and cabbage-stumps. From pole to 
pole, from sun to sod! Besides this they 
have put together, and put forth the pros- 
pectus for a penny magazine, intended to 
rival the weekly newspapers, at least in 
dulness, and make of every shoe-treading 
or shoe-less mortal man, a senator and 
moral philosopher. The prospectus only 
is published, so we cannot say how far 
the Stamp-Office may feel aggrieved by 
this untaxed periodical ‘“ diffusion” of po- 
litical science and “ matters in church and 
state.” 

In our remarks upon the proceedings 
of this society, we must not be understood 
to speak always of the matter, but gene- 
rally of the manner of their publications. 
With a few exceptions, what statements 
they have advanced have been true, but 
not arrayed in the simplicity of truth and 
usefulness ;—and, in other cases, where 
they have descended to familiar colloquy, 
there has been no end to, and very little 
inethod in their talking. For instance, 
so much of the “history” of astronomy 
as may be interesting, should have been 
comprised in the treatise on that science 
before published; and the discourses on 
potatos, wheat, &c. should have been 
well considered and systemized, in a ge- 
neral treatise on gardening and agricul- 
ture, or cookery. These miscellaneous 
gossipping volumes are of very easy con- 
coction, and may multiply, ad libitum, as 
long as they find readers, and the writers 
their account in them. ‘The last volume 
of the “‘ Entertaining Knowledge,” how- 
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ever, ts entertaining, and we careers 
with pleasure take a few extracts : 

Propagation of Wheat.—“ The manner 
in which the most important gifts of Pro- 
vidence to mankind have been diffused by 
the influences of conquest or commerce 
has some striking instances in the history 
of America. In the New World such 
facts are too recent toadmit of any doubt. 
The same class of facts, too, are exhibited 
in several cases in the history of our em- 
pire in Hindostan. We shall give a few 
examples. 

‘None of the cereal grasses, properly 
so called, were found in cultivation among 
the Mexicans when their country was 
first visited by Europeans. The founda- 
tion of the wheat harvests at Mexico is 
said to have been three or four grains 
which a slave of Cortez discovered in 1530 
accidentally mixed with a quantity of rice. 
The careful negro who preserved and 
made so advantageous a use of the few 
grains which a happy chance had thrown 
in his way, and which, in the hands of a 
careless or thoughtless person, would, 
with their future inestimable adv: intages, 
have been lost to his country, has not 
been thought worthy—doubtless because 
he was a negro—of having his name pre- 
served. ‘The Spanish lady, Maria d'Ls- 
cobar, wife of Diego de Chaves, who first 
imparted the same blessing to Peru, by 
conveying a few grains of wheat to Lima, 
has been more fortunate. Her name, to- 
gether with the means which she took for 
effecting her object, by carefully distri- 
buting the produce of successive harvests 
as seed among the farmers, have been 
gratefully preserved in the records of his- 
tory. The exact period when this culti- 
vation was commenced in Peru is not, 
indeed, known ; but it appears reasonable 
to believe that this event did not occur 
until after the date assigned for the 
introduction of wheat into Mexico, as, 
in the year 1547, wheaten bread was 
hardly known in the important city of 
Cuzco. The first grains of wheat which 
reached Quito were conveyed thither by 
Father Josse Rixi, a Fleming, who sowed 
them near the monastery of St. Francis, 
where the monks still preserve and show, 
as a precious relic, the rude earthen pot 
wherein the seeds first reached their esta- 
blishment. ‘The rice of Carolina is now 
the principal produce of that portion 
of North America. Mr. Ashby, an Eng- 
lish merchant, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, sent a hundred weight 
from China to this colony ; and from this 
source all the subsequent rice harvests of 
that division of the New World, and the 
large exportations of the same valuable 
grain to Europe, have sprung. The 
wheat now cultivated in Rohilcund, in 
India, ‘ was propagated by seed brought 
from England, since the conquest, by Mr. 
Hawkins ;’ and the potato, within a very 
few years, has been extensively spread by 








us through the Indian peninsula, and 
there, by preventing the exclusive use of 
rice, is greatly ameliorating the condition 
of the native population. Facts such as 
these are highly interesting; because they 

exhibit the moral as well as natural causes 
which influence the distribution of vege- 
table food throughout the earth. In the 
following pages we shall endeavour to 
collect whatever is satisfactorily known 
as to this branch of our subject. Before 
we proceed, however, to a particular his- 
tory of species or varieties of vegetable 
substances used for the sustenance of 
man, we shall take a rapid, though neces- 
sarily imperfect view, of the distribution 
of the corn- plants throughout the globe at 
the present day.’ 

Sowing Wheat.-—*'l'wo distinct prac- 
tices are followed in committing the seed 
to the earth. The most ancient and most 
commonly used of these is that of scatter- 
ing the seed from the hand of the sower 
over the whole surface; and this is cha- 
racteristically called sowing broad-cast. 
The other method, which is compara- 
tively of modern introduction, is that of 
depositing the seed in holes formed in 
straight furrows, and at regular inter- 
rals, which is called drilling, or dib- 
bling; while the processes which accom- 
pany it, and which are impracticable with 
the broad-cast method, are distinguished 
as the horse-hoeing or drill system of hus- 
bandry. 

‘Lord Bacon says, that, in his time, 
(the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) attempts had been made to plant 
wheat, but that the plan was abandoned, 
although undoubtedly advantageous, as 
involving too much labour. In 1669, 
Evelyn furnished to the Royal Society a 
description of a sowing machine invented 
by Locatelli, an Italian, who had ob- 
tained a patent for its use in Spain, hav- 
ing proved its utility by public experi- 
ment. The drill plough was, however, 
not used in England, and was, perhaps, 
quite unknown to a body of men who are 
proverbially slow all over the world to 
adopt any improvement, till public atten- 
tion was awakened to it, in the early part 
of the last century, by the celebrated Je- 
thro Tull, who, after practically following 
for some years his own improved plan of 
husbandry, and thereby proving its ad- 
vantages, published a particular account 
of his process in the year 1733. ‘This 
work, which he entitled ‘An Essay on 
Horse-hoeing Husbandry,’ became highly 
popular, compelling the attention of Eng- 
lish agriculturists to the subject, and en- 
gaging no less the consideration of scien- 
tific foreigners. ‘The system of Mr. Tull 
consisted in discarding the old method of 
scattering seed upon the land broad-cast, 
and in substituting a mode of sowing the 
grain in straight rows or furrows by 
means of an implement more perfect than 
Locatelli’s ee which delivered the 
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seed at proper intervals, and in the exact 
quantity that was found most beneficial. 
Spaces of fifty inches breadth were left 
between the furrows, so that the land 
could be ploughed or horse-hoed in these 
intervals at various periods during the 
growth of the crop, the object of these 
hoeings being to bring fresh portions of 
the soil into contact with the fibrous roots 
of the plants, and thus to render every 
part in turn available for their nutrition, 
One material advantage that results from 
the new method of husbandry is the sav- 
ing which it occasions in seed-corn, and 
which is said to amount to five-eighths of 
the quantity usually expended in the old 
method. The comparative merits of the 
two plans have for so long a time been 
submitted to the surest of all tests—that of 
experience—and have been so well exa- 
mined by competent persons, who have 
given the result of their inquiries to the 
world, that it cannot be necessary to do 
more in this place than refer the reader 
to those authors for farther information.” 
Rice Seed is sown in Carolina in rows, 
in the bottom of trenches, which are about 
eighteen inches apart, reckoning from the 
centres of the trenches. ‘The sowing is 
generally performed by negro women, 
who do not scatter the seed, but put it 
carefully into the ground with the hand, 
so as to preserve the perfect straightness 
of the line. The sowing is for the most 
part completed by the middle of March. 
The water, which until then has been 
kept back by means of flood-gates, is at 
this time permitted to overflow the ground 
to the depth of several inches, and. things 
remain in this state for some days,—gene- 
rally about a week. ‘The germination of 
the seed is promoted by this flooding, 
and the water being then drawn from the 
surface of the land, the plants sprout, ris- 


ing in about four weeks to the height of 


three or four inches. At this time the 
flood-gates are again opened, the fields 
are once more overflowed, and remain in 
that state during about sixteen days ; one 
good effect of this second flooding being 
the destruction of the grass and’ weeds 
which may have sprouted at the same 
time with the rice. The land is allowed 
after this to remain without further irriga- 
tion until the middle of July, being re- 
peatedly hoed during the interval, as well 
to remove any weeds at the moment of 
their appearance, as to loosen the soil 
about the roots of the rice, adopting thus 
in all its principal parts the drill system of 
husbandry. At the time last mentioned, 
water is again admitted, and remains co- 
vering the surface until the grain is actu- 
ally ripened. 

‘The rice harvest in the United States 
usually commences at the end of August, 
and extends through the entire month of 
September, or even somewhat later. ‘The 
reaping is performed with a sickle by 
male negroes, and these are followed by 
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females, who collect the rice into bun- 
dles. 

“This cultivation is found to be ex- 
tremely unhealthy to the negroes em- 
ployed in its Seite The alternate 
flooding and drying of the land in so hot 
a climate, where natural evaporation pro- 
ceeds with great rapidity, must necessa- 
rily be prejudicial to health. To avoid 
exposure to this unwholesome atmos- 
phere, the whole white population aban- 
don the low grounds to the care of negro 
cultivators. The mortality thus occa- 
sioned among the labourers in rice dis- 
tricts is so great, that while the zeneral 
increase of population in the States ex- 
ceeds by far that realized in the older set- 
tled countries of Europe, fresh supplies of 
negro slaves must continually be brought, 
to repair the waste of life, from the more 
northern slave states of the Union. 

“The cultivation of rice is very exten- 
sively and successfully carried on in the 
rich meadows of Lombardy, which can be 
irrigated by the waters of the Po. The 
meadows chosen for the purpose are per- 
fectly flat. After the seed is sown, the 
water is turned on and allowed to cover 
the surface to the depth of several inches 
during the whole course of its growth, 
and until the rice is ripe. Three crops 
are taken successively from the ground in 
this manner without manuring; but the 
soil is then so far exhausted, that it must 
be manured and planted for a time with 
other crops, before another succession of 
rice harvests can be drawn from it. 

“This system of agriculture proves the 
most profitable to the cultivator of any 
that is carried on in Lombardy ; : but the 
same unwholesome effect is experienced 
there as in Carolina; and the government 
at Milan finds it expedient to restrict the 
cultivation within a certain limit, beyond 
which the production of rice is not al- 
lowed. The quantity of seed usually 
sown is three bushels to the acre, and the 
average produce, from the same measure 
of land, iscommonly about six quarters. 

“In the province of Valencia, in Spain, 
the method of rice cultivation is very si- 
milar to that pursued in Lombardy. The 
water remains on the ground even during 
the operations of harvest, and the reapers 
are obliged to wade up to their knees in 
order to cut the grain, other persons fol- 
lowing to receive the sheaves as they are 
cut, and to convey them to some dry 
place, where the grain is detached from 
the ear by the treading of mules. 

‘““The hollows between Columbo and 
Candy, in the island of Ceylon, are de- 
voted to the production of rice. The 
fields on which it is sown are artificially 
formed into 2 regular succession of ter- 
races, one above another, so that the 
water of irrigation may be made to flow 
from a higher to a lower level, the plants 
being in different stages of their growth. 
In some cases the water is led for a mile, 








or even two miles along the side of a 


'mountain, and is then discharged over 


the highest terrace, and thence downward 
in succession to the lowest, according as 
moisture may be required by each. Bi- 
shop Heber, for whom the charms of na- 
ture, whether in a wild or cultivated state, 
were never displayed in vain, remarks, 
on visiting this district, that ‘the ver dure 
of the young rice is particularly fine, and 
the fields are really a beautiful sight, 
when paniatided by and contrasted with 
the magnificent mountain scenery 


The “Rive Bird.—“ The +s ll of 


rice in America sometimes suffer sev erely 


from the depredations of the rice bird of 


Catesby, (emberiza oryzivora,) known fa- 


miliarly in the country by the name of 


Bob Lincoln. This bird is about six or 
seven inches long; its head and the un- 
der part of its body are black, the upper 

yart is a mixture of black, white, and yel- 
ioe and the legs are red. Immense 
flocks of these birds are seen in the island 
of Cuba, where the rice crop precedes 
that of Carolina; but when, from the 
hardening of the grain, the rice in that 
quarter is no longer agreeable to them, 
they migrate towards the north, and pass 
over the sea in such numerous parties, as 
to be sometimes heard in their flights by 
sailors frequenting that course. These 
birds appear in Carolina while the rice is 
yet milky. Their attacks upon the grain 
while in this state are so destructive as to 
bring considerable loss wpon the farmers. 
The birds arrive in the United States very 
lean, but thrive so well upon their favour- 
ite diet, that during the three weeks to 
which their visit is usually limited, they 

become excessively fat, so as to fly with 
difficulty, and, when shot, to be burst with 
the fall. So soon as the rice begins to 
harden here, they retire to other parts, 
remaining in one place only so long as 
the rice continues green. When this 
food entirely fails, they have recourse for 
their subsistence to insects, until the maize 
begins to form its grains, and then the 
milky substance which these contain is 
devoured with the same avidity that 
marks their attacks upon the rice-plant. 
Extensive flocks of the oryzivora are 
found during the spring and summer in 
New York and Rhode Island; there they 
breed, quitting with their young for the 
southward, in time for the tender rice- 
grains of Cuba. It is remarkable that 
the males and females do not migrate in 
company, the females being always the 
first to perform their voyages. These 
birds are eaten as a great delicacy, and 
the song of the male is said to be melo- 
dious.”’ 

The Potato — Though now so exten- 
sively used, the value of this root, as an 
esculent, was not pertectly appreciated 
for a great length of time in this country, 
during which period it was indeed only 
cultivated in gardens, and that as a cwri- 








ous exotic. The potato was considered 
as a great delicacy in the reign of James 
the First. At that period, though it 
formed one of the articles provided for the 
household of the queen, the quantity used 
was extremely small and _ exorbitantly 
dear, being at the price of two shillings 
per pound. This esculent remained 
equally scarce throughout the turbulent 
times of the succeeding reign, and during 
the Commonwealth. Tts cultivation very 
gradually spread i in different parts of Ire- 
land, and also in Lancashire, but not till 
nearly a hundred years after the discovery 
of Virginia by Raleigh. Mr. Buckland, 
of Somereetshire, in the year 1663, drew 
the attention of the Roy al Society to its 
value, earnestly recommending the gene- 
ral cultivation of the potato ‘throughout 
the kingdom to guard against a famine. 
This appeal was not made in vain. A 
committee was appointed to inquire into 
its merits, and all those fellows of the so- 
ciety who had lands adapted for the 
growth of the potato, were entreated to 
plant them with that vegetable ;—while 
Mr. Evelyn was requeste ‘d to notice the 
subject at the close of his ‘Sylva.’ This 
celebrated man appears, however, not to 
have been aware of the importance of the 
potato as an article of food, for he did not 
mention it until more than thirty years 
after that period, and then in rather 
slighting terms. In his ‘ Kalendarium 
Plantarum,’ the first gardeners calendar 
published in Britain, he thus writes :— 
‘Plant potatos in your worst ground. 
Take them up in November for winter 
spending, there will — remain for a 
stock, though ever so exactly gathered.’ 

In another of his we gn Acetarius,’ he 
remarks, that the small green fruit or ap- 
ples of the potato make an excellent sa- 
lad.’ This assertion has not, however, 
been verified by experience. 

“ The zeal of the Royal Society to pro: 
mote the growth of this veget table failed 
for a long time to exercise much influence 
upon the habits of the nation; and, if we 
may judge from the opinions which were 
published respecting the plant, we must 
conclude that the necessities of the poor 
of Ireland, who have ever been left too 
entirely to their own resources, did more 
to promote the culture of potatos than all 
the labours of the learned and the phi- 
lanthropy of the patriotic. At the end of 
the seventeenth century, one writer on 
gardening, indeed, admits that ‘ potatos 
are much used in Ireland and America as 
bread, and may be propagated with ad- 

rantage to poor people.’ Woolridge, who 
wrote in 1687, twenty-four years after the 
appeal of Mr. Buckland, describes pota- 
tos as being very useful in ‘forcing fruits,’ 
stating that they are planted in several 
places i in this country to good advantage ; 
he adds, ‘I do not hear that it has been 
yet essayed whether they may not be pro- 
pagated in great quantities for the use of 
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swine and other cattle.’ The celebrated 
Ray, who beg in to publish his ‘ Historia 
Plantarum’ in 1686, takes no farther no- 
tice of this vegetable than by saying that 
it is dressed in the same manner as Spa- 
nish batatas. Merritt, who wrote in the 
following year, records that potatos were 
then cultivated in many fields in Wales, 
but in what part of the principality he 
does not mention. 

“On the other hand, Lisle, who made 
observations on husbandr y from the year 
1694 to 1722, is wholly silent about the 
yotato. In Mortimer’s Gardeners’ Ka- 
asda for 1708, this plant is directed to 
be sown in February; and, as if its cha- 
racter had not been generally known, it is 
added—that ‘the root is very near the 
nature of the Jerusalem artichoke, al- 
though not so good and wholesome, but 
that it may prove good for swine.’ In 
the Complete Gardener, by the eminent 
nurserymen, Loudon and Wise, the se- 
venth edition of which was published in 
1719, no mention is made of this root; 
and Bradley, who wrote about the same 
time, and whose very extensive works on 
horticultural subjects treated expressly on 
new improvements in the art, notices it 
as if by compulsion. ‘They (potatos) 
are,’ says he, ‘of less note than horse- 
radish, radish, scorzonera, beets, and 
skirret; but as they are not without their 
admirers, I will not pass them by in si- 
lence.’ ”’ 

The en ravings are of a very ordinary 
description. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S SKETCHES. 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Capt. Basil Hall. 3vols. Second Se- 
ries. Cadell, Edinburgh. Whittaker 
and Co. 


Tuese little volumes contain a great deal 
of instructive matter, conveyed in a lively 
off-hand style. ‘Their subjects are of 
endless variety ;—taking a line in the 
service ;—a sailor on shore, and a. sailor 
at sea, with all his oddities and regula- 
tions, toils, and amusements; and a sailor 
overboard, with all the bustle attendant 
on such an accident. ‘Then the Admi- 
‘alty list discussed,—the trade-winds,— 
tropical regions at sea ;—ship regulations 
and sea-pay, &c. &c. with, in the third 
volume, an account of Bombay and other 
eastern districts. We shall have some- 
thing more to say to Capt. Hall anon, 
meantime, a good extract or two will be 
acceptable. We have read many an 
awful account of storms at sea,—never 
was the majesty and misrule of a cali so 
fearfully described as in the following 
passage :— 

“The faint zephyrs, which had co- 
quetted with our languid sails for an hour 
or two, at length took their leave, first of 
the courses, then of the top-sails, and 
lastly of the royals and the smaller flying 
kites aloft. In vain we looked round and 








round the horizon for some traces of a re- 
turn of our old friend the Trade, but 
could distinguish nothing save one po- 
lished, dark- heaving sheet of glass, re- 
flecting the unbroken disk of the sun, and 
the bright, clear sky in the moving mirror 
beneath. From the heat, which soon be- 
came intense, there was no escape, either 
on deck or below, aloft in the tops, or still 
higher on the cross-trees; neither could 
we find relief down in the hold; for it 
was all the same, except that in the ex- 
posed situations we were scorched or 
roasted, in the others suffocated. The 
useless helm was lashed amidships, the 
yards were lowered on the cap, and the 
boats were dropped into the water to fill 
up the cracks and rents caused by the 
fierce heat. ‘The occasion was taken ad- 
vantage of to shift some of the sails, and 
to mend others; most of the running 
ropes also were turned end for end. A 
listless feeling stole over us all, and we 
lay about the decks gasping for breath, 
in vain secking for some alleviation to our 
thirst by drink! drink! drink! Alas, 
the transient indulgence only made the 
matter worse. 

‘* Meanwhile, our convoy of huge China 
ships, rolling very slowly on the top of 
the long, smooth, ‘and scarcely perceptible 
ridges, or sinking as gently between their 
summits, were scattered in all directions, 
with their heads in different ways, some 
looking homeward again, and some, as if 
by instinct, keeping still for the south. 
How it happens I do not know, but on 
occasions of perfect calm, or such as ap- 
pear to be perfectly calm, the ships of a 
fleet generally drift away from one an- 
other; so that, at the end of a few hours, 
the whole circle bounded by the horizon 
is speckled over with these unmanageable 
hulks, as they may for the time be consi- 
dered. It will occasionally happen, in- 
deed, that two ships draw so near in a 
calm as to incur some risk of falling on 
board one another. I need scarcely men- 
tion, that, even in the smoothest water 
ever found in the open sea, two large 
ships coming into actual contact must 
prove a formidable encounter. As long 
as they are apart, their gentle and rather 
graceful movements are fit subjects of ad- 
iniration ; and I have often seen people 
gazing, for an hour ata time, at the ships 
of a Socshinall fleet, slowly twisting round, 
changing their position, and rolling from 
side to side, as silently as if they had been 
in harbour, or accompanied only by the 
faint, rippling sound tripping along the 
vater line, as the copper below the bends 
alternately sunk into the sea, or rose out 
of it, dripping wet, and shining as bright 
and clean as a new coin, from the con- 
stant friction of the ocean during the pre- 
vious rapid passage across the ‘Trade- 
winds. 

“But all this picturesque admiration 
changes to alarm when ships come so 





close as to risk a contact; for these mo- 
tions, which appear so slow and gentle to 
the eye, are irresistible in their force; 
and as the chances are against the two 
vessels moving exactly in the same diree- 
tion at the same moment, they must 
speedily grind or tear one another to 
pieces. Supposing them to come in con- 
tact side by side, the first roll would pro- 
bably tear away the fore and main chan- 
nels of both ships; the next roll, by in- 
terlacing the lower yards, and entangling 
the spars of one ship with the shrouds 
and backstays of the other, would in all 
likelihy.. bring down all three masts of 
both ships, not piecemeal, as the poet 
hath it, but in one furious crash. Beneath 
the ruins of the spars, the coils of rigging, 
and the enormous folds of canvas, might 
lie crushed many of the best hands, who, 
from being always the foremost to spring 
forward in such seasons of danger, are 
surest to be sacrificed. After this first 
catastrophe, the ships would probably 
drift away from one another for a little 
while, only to tumble together again and 
again, till they had ground one another 
to the water's edge, and one or both of 
them would fill and go down. In such 
encounters it is impossible to stop the 
mischief, and oak and iron break and 
crumble in pieces, like sealing-wax and 
pie-crust. Many instances of such acci- 
dents are on record, but I never witnessed 
one. 

“To prevent these frightful rencontres, 
care is always taken to hoist out the boats 
in good time, if need be, to tow the ships 
apart, or, what is generally sufficient, to 
tow the ships’ heads in opposite directions. 
[ scarcely know why this should have the 
effect, but certainly: it appears that, be the 
‘alm ever so complete, or dead, as the 
term is, a vessel generally forges a-head, 
or steals along imperceptibly in the di- 
rection she is looking to; possibly from 
the conformation of the hull.” 

From the third volume we transcribe a 
dreadful account of famine at Bombay :— 

“The effects of the famine which was 
desolating the neighbouring districts soon 
made themselves visible at Bombay, by a 
very curious and painful sort of reflected, 
or rather what the opticians would call 
transmitted light. We were living on 
that island in the midst of peace and 
plenty, while the territories north of us 
had become a prey to absolute want and 
the fiercest tumults, accompanied by 
bloodshed in every variety of shape. As 
each day broke, the wharfs and roads of 
our happy spot were lined with crowds of 
wretched, half-starved objects, who had 
with difficulty made their escape from the 
accumulated horrors of their own deso- 
lated homes. ‘The whole of the eastern, 
or land side of Bombay, was strewed over 
with the dead and dying natives. I never 
saw misery on such an extensive scale, 
either before or since, except, perhaps, in 
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some of the wretched villages of Spain, 
when the French dragoons had taught the 
poor inhabitants, at the edge of the sabre, 
to understand what the evils of war really 
are when brought close to their own altars 
and fire-sides. a . . 

“The most striking, and, perhaps, I 
may add, most affecting circumstance 
connected with this glimpse we had of 
the famine, was the marvellous patience, 
or what, in other lands, we should have 
called Christian resignation, of the un- 
fortunate sufferers. I mixed amongst the 
natives constantly, and saw them exposed 
to every shade of distress, but never heard 
a complaint, nor saw a gesture of impa- 
tience. And what was still more extra- 
ordinary, immense groups of persons 
actually dying of hunger would sit round 
the fire on which the rice provided for 
them had been cooked, and there wait, 
with perfect composure, while the several 
messes were measured out and distributed 
to them; a process that often lasted more 
than an hour, during which their food 
lay within two or three feet of them, and 
quite within their grasp. It was curious 
to observe, also, during the whole period 
of this famine, that in several of the 
squares and other open spaces in the 
town, immense piles of rice were left ex- 
posed, night and day, for weeks together, 
without any guards, yet not a single bag 
Was ever cut open. 

* T ought to have mentioned, that sub- 
scriptions to a considerable amount were 
made for the support of the starving 
multitude. And what was particularly 
interesting, the wealthy natives, the Ban- 
yans and Parsees, in particular, opened 
a subscription amongst themselves, and 
purchased many thousands of bags of 
rice for the strangers, some weeks, or at 
all events a good many days, before the 
English residents came forward. This, 
however, was partly accidental, and part- 
ly caused by the natives having a more 
intimate acquaintance with the pressing 
nature and the extent of the distress. 
The two parties soon combined their exer- 
tions, and the native and English com- 
mittees mutually assisted each other in 
this work of charity. Huge boilers were 
provided, under a picturesque tope, or 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, about half-a-mile 
rom the fort; and as a Hindoo, in general, 
will not eat a morsel of food, even to save 
his life, if it has been dressed by a person 
of a different caste, care was taken to pro- 
vide cooks whose foreheads were marked 
with the proper streak of red or yellow 
paint, as the case might require. I myself 
repeatedly saw natives actually expiring 
of hunger, who refused the food presented 
to them, because a doubt existed as to the 
hands through which it had passed. 

* Exceptions did occur sometimes to 
the strictness of this rule, as I shall have 
occasion to state in describing the horrors 
of the countries where not merely scarcity 








and extensive illness prevailed, but where 
famine and pestilence swept away whole 
tribes. In those wretched districts im- 
mense masses of people were reduced to 
absolute starvation, and every thing like 
laws or customs, old prejudices or old 
manners, appears to have been disre- 
garded. Under such dreadful circum- 
stances, the vehemence of hunger, and 
the excitement of despair, drove bodies 
of men into the commission of enormities 
which, in ordinary times, they would 
rather have died than have perpetrated 
singly. 

“J remember a story which made a 
great stir at Bombay; and though involvy- 
ing something ludicrous along with much 
that is dreadful, it is too essentially cha- 
racteristic to be omitted. 

‘ Eleven natives, belonging to one of 
strictest of all the castes of Hindoos, were 
travelling from Cutch, through Guzerat, 
to Bombay. They had been driven out of 
their own country by the famine, and were 
flying to the south, in hopes of reaching 
territories not yet desolated. By the time 
they passed through the village of Bhow- 
nagur, the majority of the party were 
almost dead with hunger, sickness, and 
fatigue. On the outskirts of the town 
they fell in with a cow, when, instigated 
by the irresistible cravings of hunger, 
and reduced to the last stage of existence, 
they slaughtered the animal, and eagerly 
devoured the raw flesh. This proceeding 
will convey nothing very extraordinary 
or flagitious to European ears; but when 
it is recollected that over the whole of 
Hindustan the cow is held sacred, it will 
easily be conceived that killing and eating 
one of that species was an offence of the 
blackest die. ‘To taste beef in any shape, 
or under any circumstances, is likewise 
an unspeakable abomination in the eyes 
of the Hindoos; so that the guilt of these 
famishing wretches was considered of a 
double degree of atrocity. 

‘No punishment short of death, it 
seems, could expiate such complicated 
enormity. Had they murdered one or 
two of their own party to assuage their 
hunger withal, possibly no particular no- 
tice would have been taken of the cir- 
cumstance, considering the dreadful state 
to which they were reduced. But the 
deadly offence of killing a cow, an animal 
all but worshipped, was not to be for- 
given! The thakore, or chief of the 
village, therefore, immediately directed 
the whole of these eleven human beings 
to be executed on the spot! 

“All this might, perhaps, have passed 
off quietly, had not a curious question of 
local authority arisen between this ortho- 
dox native ruler and the British powers. 
As chief of an adjoining province, the 
thakore was what is called, (at the ex- 
pense of a slight diplomatic contradiction 
in terms,) an independent tributary ; but 
being also a landholder under the British, 
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it was thought by some that he might in 
that capacity have been held amenable to 
their jurisdiction. Bhownagur, it appears, 
was situated within the British sovereignty, 
and the chief was certainly guilty of an 
offence punishable by its laws. As the 
government, however, fortunately for this 
over-zealous functionary’s neck, had not 
yet distinctly marked the line of his alle- 
giance as a landholder, no notice could be 
taken of this arbitrary act beyond a strong 
remonstrance on the subject, with an ex- 
plicit warning against its repetition within 
the British territories. A regulation was 
also passed, declaring Mr. Thakore, in 
spite of his independence, fully amenable 
in future to the jurisdiction of our courts 
of law, as a landholder within our terri- 
tories. 

‘‘ In the meantime, as the evils of the 
famine advanced, the governor in council 
at Bombay, with the wonted vigour and 
promptitude of Last India Company's 
administration, not only assisted, by grants 
of money, the subscriptions raised to sub- 
sist the famishing natives who flocked to 
the presidency, but contributed another 
description of help which was very much 
wanted,—-I mean that of medicine and 
medical attendance. As pestilence inva- 
riably follows, if it does not accompany 
famine, several great sheds, each, I think, 
a hundred yards long, were erected as 
hospitals on the smooth greensward lying 
just beyond the foot of the glacis, and 
reaching nearly across the esplanade or 
clear space in front of the northern line 
of the fortifications. Numerous surgeons, 
some military, and some belonging to the 
civil establishment, were called in from 
various out-stations, and placed in charge 
of these and other infirmaries, which were 
soon filled; for it was made a rule to 
reject no one requiring medical aid. I 
often accompanied the gentlemen con- 
nected with these hospitals, and never 
went the melancholy round without seeing 
instances well calculated to excite interest 
in the Hindoo character, I shall never 
forget the touching effect produced by our 
encountering one day a pretty little girl, 
between five and six years old, who seemed 
quite adrift. We asked where her father 
was—she pointed to a crib on which her 
parent lay dead; and when questioned 
about her mother, she made a similar 
sign towards another figure, also dead! 
She had come, she believed, from the 
northern country, but whence she knew 
not exactly, neither could she tell her own 
name ; nor had she, apparently, any other 
relations besides these two, who, it seems, 
had expired about an hour before. 

‘‘T took such a feverish interest in the 
whole of this painful drama, too forcibly 
real, indeed, but still highly excitin;., 
that I used to ride out early every moru- 
ing, to watch the awful and picturesque 
scene which the opening day was always 
sure to expose to view. Along the road- 
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side, particularly in the districts near the 
ferries, there lay scattered about many 
bodies of persons, of all ages, who had 
sunk during the night; others we found 
just dying; and it happened not untre- 
quently that we fell in with children, 
who, like the poor little girl in the hospital, 
having survived the whole of their kin- 
dred, were toddling about all unconscious 
of their desolate condition. At first sight 
it seemed strange, that the youngest and 
weakest of the t family should be the last 
to perish; but the reason probably was, 
that the parents may have deprived them- 
selves of sustenance, in order to support 
these helpless things. ‘This, I imagine, 
would happen in any country; but amongst 

a people, almost every act ‘of whose lives 
is marked by self: denial, it seemed to 
follow as a matter of course. It was very 
consolatory to observe that these orphans 
were never left to wander about or to 
perish from want of care, but were always 
taken charge of by some of the natives 
of the caste to which the parents had be- 
longed. 

e In the same way we observed that 
the bodies of those who had died of hun- 
ger, or disease, or fatigue, during the night, 
were carried away by the members of the 
same tribe; although, in most instances, 
there could have been no personal ac- 
quaintance between the parties, nor, in- 
deed, any other means af ascertaining the 
caste to which they had belonged, ‘than 
those painted marks on the forche ad al- 
ready alluded to. 

** These scattered bodies, as well as those 
of persons who died in the hospitals, or 
who expired from sickness or exhaustion, 
under the care of the natives, on different 
parts of the island, being straightway 
carried off to the beach of Back Bay, 
were there burned, according to the im- 
memorial custom of the country. I am 
not quite sure, but I think all the different 
eastes of Hindoos burn their dead; and 
although this method of disposing of the 
body after death is, on many accounts, 
repugnant to our notions of such things, 
it must be confessed that the ceremony 
itself includes much that is highly im- 
pressive, and not a little that is : classical 
in its associations.” 

We shall return to these volumes in 
our next. 
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BIBLIOPHOBLA. 


Remarks on the Pr escent Languid and De- 
pressed State of Literature and the Book 
Trade. In a Letter Addressed to the 
Author of the Bibliomania. By Mer- 
curius Rusticus. With Noles, by Cato 
Parvus. Bohn. 

Here is a large supply of “crumbs of 

coinfort for the afflicted :’""—the tribe of 

authors, scribes, and publishers ; and a 

friendly puff for the smouldering embers of 

literary enterprize. Itis addressed to the 
reverend and erudite author of  Biblio- 








mania;’"-—who it is addressed by, it be- 
hoves us not to inquire, though undoubt- 
edly we trace signs and sy mptoms of such 
good understanding g, and pertect sympathy 
of opinion, on the part of Mercurius Rus- 
licus, as must be highly gratifying to the 
accomplished Doctor vee | he addresses, 
and make a friend in him, if that were 
needed. 

This pamphlet is a true book-lover's 
discourse; a long dozen-bottle-power 
gossip of literary grievances, and literary 
hopes. Mr. Mereurius is very nimble in 
his proceedings, and eloquent in_ his 
harangues; he hops about from printing 
office to publishing office, from auction 
room to private studio, with the easy 
familiarity of one who had been well 


versed in the diplomatique of the world of 


letters. Some of the allusions and remi- 
niscences may not be intelligible to those 
not similarly ‘experienced, but the good- 
natured, free-and-easy tone of enthusiasm 
will be felt by all. Take, first, a notice 
of Wilkie’s “ Chelsea Pensioners :°— 

“The ‘Chelsea Pensioners’ are out— 
emblazoning numerous shop-windows— 
delighting the looker-on, and making the 
purchaser supremely happy. I learn that, 
already, upwards of 8,000/. worth of this 
print are disposed of- -and that the French 
paper proofs are not yet delivered. Rare 
doings for Pall Mall !—m. iking the face 
of the ‘ Moon’ to shine like that of the 
sun. [I remember the painting of this 
picture: how carefully, how laboriously, 
how anxiously, the ereat artist pursued 
his toil. I sce at this moment the light- 
horseman and his charger introduced into 
the little garden behind Mr. Wilkie’s 
house in Philimore Place, Kensington —- 
and, yet more interesting objects, 1 see 
the old pensioners flocking round the 
artist's easel, and marking their several 
physiognomies——done to the lite! Itisa 
elorious production of art: a thoroughly 
national picture :-—but Mr. Wilkie knows 
that I never shall, or can, forgive him, on 
account of the Oyster Heresy. No wo- 
mai Was ever seen opening oysters in 
June. She might just as well have been 
selling cherries and currants. | hope yet 
to have the good fortune to possess an 
India proof of this interesting composi- 
tion: but every tune that [ look at it, 1 
almost heave a sigh that the engraving 
had not been of such extent as to admit 
of the faces being a fifth of an inch larger. 
The Blind Fiddler by the same engraver 
(Mr. Burnett,) is to my eye beyond all 
praise. But! .. what an Original.” 

Duke of Sussex’s Library.—* But there 
is yet a prouder boast to record. The 
genuine bibliomaniacal blood is now run- 
ning at high tide in Royal Veins; and no 
marvel, Who, that has paced the library 
of George III., now deposited in the 
British Museum, has not been well-nigh 





What Englishman, on such a visit, has 
not been astonished that these books were 
the collection of one man—and that man, 
the Monarch of His Country !! Can it 
be a matter of surprise, then, ‘that the 
mantle of the parent should have de- 
scended upon the shoulders of at least one 
of his sons? You will instantly catch my 
allusion ; and already we are arm-in-arm 
exploring within the elongated library in 
Kensington Palace. Lately, great acqui- 
sitions, In apartments as w ell as in books, 
have added to the comforts of the Royal 
inmate ; and anoble room, just completed, 
forms a sort of Lago Maggiore into which 
the contents of the “neighbouring corridors 
and boudoirs (crammed with lore of every 
philological description!) empty them- 
selves as tributary streamlets. Nor has 
His Royal Highness less ground of re- 
ceiving congratulation upon another score. 
His Biblic al Treasures have been laid be- 
fore the world in the sumptuous Catalogue 
of them put forth by Mr. Pettigrew, 
adorned with fac-similes, and abounding 
in curious as well as correct intelligence. 
Such a monument of the good taste _ 
gallant spirit of the owner of these tre 
sures, is deserving of all praise, saa 1 is 
at once splendid and imperishable.” 
Brighter Prospects —“ * ** But atruce 
to this rambling. Gravely and honestly 
speaking, | would hope that the ex- 
amples of bibliomaniacal eminence just 
brought forward, may have a beneficial 
effect in the long run. Men will in time 
become tired of the insipidity, fickleness, 
or worthlessness, of those pursuits, which 
leave behind neither tangible nor visible 
proofs of their worth. The tf cannot 
always be soft to its frequenter's foot. 
The dice-box cannot always disgorge its 
doublets of sixes. The bagnio may conceal 
the accomplice as well as the victim of 
seduction. ‘Tavern orgies tear asunder 
the stoutest constitution, as well as im- 
poverish the weightiest purses —— Jaded 
and distracted in these exhausting pur- 
suits, the votary of them returns to his 
private haunt-—of loneliness, discomfort, 
and vexation of spirit! He sees no object 
to cheer him—he hears no friendly voice 
of sympathy—his pillow is stuffed with 
thorns, and he is ‘tossed to and fro 
amidst the snatches of doubtful slumber 
which that pillow may induce. Where 
are the dicta of Epicte tus, or the morals 
of Seneca? the golden opinions of Anto- 
ninus, or the poesy of Prudentius? Every 
shelf is bereft of books—and it is not here 
that we must expect the inspired word of 
heaven! I will not draw the converse of 
such a picture. It may be inferred from 
what has preceded it. Let the honest 
trader, therefore, in book merchandise, 
cheer up his spirits; and if his heart ae 
not beat quite so high as it hath been 
wont to beat, let him be assured that 


‘dumb-founded’ at the glorious visto of | better and brighter days are at hand.” 


interminable book-treasures before him ? | 


This book seems to be written on the 
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principle, that “when matters come to 
the worst, they must mend ;”—we hope 
the proverb will prove true. 
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Poetry, 


HYMN OF THE MAGDALEN. 


There was a time when [ but sought 
In life its ple .sant things, 

And asked each moment what it brought 
Of pleasure o:; its wings. 





1 bound red roses in my hair ; 
And whien tli y died away, 

I only thought, fresh flow’rs there are 
As beautiful as they. 


And time passed on—the briglit and brief, 
I led the dance and song, 

As careless as the summer leaf 
The wild wind bears along. 


But the wind fails the leaf at lust, 
And down it sinks to die— 

To perish with the perished past, 
And gone as idly by. 


So sink the spirits of those days, 
That buoyant bore us on ; 

The joy declines, the hope decays, 
Ere we believe them gone, 


Then memory rises like a ghost, 
Whose presence brings to mind 
The better things which we have lost, 

The hopes we've left behind. 


And what could memory bring to me 
But sorrow, shame, and sin; 

And wretched the worn heart must be, 
With such dark guests within, 


I said, accursed be a life 
That mid such ills bath birth, 
Where fate and nature in their strife 
Make desolate the earth! 


But no more of that evil time-~— 
An altered heait is mine ; 

Purified by a hope sublime, 
And by a faith divine. 


I weep; but tears of penitence 
Still comfort as they flow, 

And rise to heaven, and win from thence 
A solace for below. 


For I have learnt, my God, to trace 
Thy love in all things here ; 

How wonderful the power and grace 
In all thy works appear. 


The vineyard dim with purple light, 
The silvery olive tree, 

The corn wherewith the plains are bright, 
Speak to my soul of thee. 


This loveliness is born to die; 
Not so the race for whom 

The sun goes shining through the sky, 
The world puts forth its bloom. 


We know that to this lovely earth 
Will sure destruction come ; 

But though it be our place of birth, 
Yet it is not our home. 


For we are God’s own chosen race, 
Whom the Lord died to save ; 

This earth is but a trial-place, 
Whose tiiumph is the gra:e. 


L. E. L. 





Fine Arts. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tuts exhibition opened to private view 
on Friday last, and on Monday to the 
public. From a general glance at the 
catalogue and the walls of ‘the rooms we 
should say, that the present collection 
was more numerous than select. Portraits 
and single-figure pieces, with fruit, flow- 
ers, pots, pans, poultry, and other articles 
of taste, are alarmingly abundant, whilst 
the attempts at composition are neither of 
a high aim, nora high order. We will 
not enter into further particulars in our 
present brief notice :—next week we shall 
make a passing remark or two upon what 
appear to us most prominent in merit, or 
otherwise. 


HAYDON’S XENOPHON, Xe. 


Mr. Haypon has opened his usual an- 
nual exhibition ; consisting of some dozen 
pieces by his own hand, the principal of 
which is Xenophon and the Ten Thousand 
first discovering the Sea. This grand and 
difficult subject has been treated with 
some originality and genius, though there 
are two great points on which we would 
differ with the artist’s plan. In the first 
place we think the more advanced group, 
discovering the sea, should have been the 
prominent feature in the composition, 
both in point of historical justness and 
pictorial effect ;—and again,—if the said 
group are to be seen in the back distance, 
we would have them on a yet more dizzy 
height than that here chosen. ‘The prin- 
cipal figures in the foreground are boldly 
conceived and well executed ; and the 
crowd of armed men, arms and armour, 
and musical instruments, is finely put 
together. 
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sHusic. 
KING'S THEATRE. 


La Vestale was “produced on Saturday 
evening, when the house was very well 
attended. The music of this opera is 
fine and scientific, but the whole per- 
formance is somewhat tedious. ‘The two 
divertissments are good in their way, and 
were well got up; but, notwithstanding 
the sanction of the composer himself for 
their introduction, we think they neither 
harmonize with, nor add to the effect of 
the piece. ‘The last one, especially, was 

rather awkwardly managed; a short de- 
lay occurred, during which all the people 
concerned in the play walked off, and the 
singing wound up in dancing,—the final 
chorus, even, being wholly omitted. Ma- 
dame Battista, who made her first appear- 
ance in the Gran Vestale, is a little fat 
woman, of good capacity, and with avery 
smooth, mellow, and satisfactory contralto 
voice, Which gained her very considerable 
applause. De Meric sang and acted with 
uncommon spirit in the part of Giulia, 








and the rest of the characters were satis- 
factorily filled by De Winter, Giubilei, &c. 
The getting-up of the opera was splendid 
and substantial. On Tuesday the second 
representation of this piece was deferred 
on account of the indisposition of Madame 
De Meric. Pietro l Eremita was substi- 
tuted, in which Madame Puzzi,—all dif- 
ferences happily adjusted,—had the feli- 
city of again appearing before her friends. 

We are glad to hear that both Tosi and 
Rosa Mariani are arrived; the latter will 
make her appearance on Saturday next, 
we believe, in Rossini’s Gli Arabi nelle 
Galle, and our prima donna will soon 
follow in Rossini’s Straniera. Donzelli 
and Lablache will be here in a few days; 
Samengo and Brugnolli are en route, and 
Héberle’s shoes have reached town in 
perfect health and spirits! Albert’s new 
grand ballet, L’ Anneau Magique threatens 
unutterable things to-night. New effects, 
novel machinery, and new premises for 
the “accommodation of scenery ”’— so 
say the papers—are preparing to blaze 
upon us. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Tue third concert of this society took 
place on Monday evening last, commenc- 
ing with the once almost condemned 
Sinfonia, by Sphor. We cannot account 
for the reception it then experienced, as 
on the present occasion it was admirably 
played, and deservedly applauded. Mos- 
cheles was quite at home in his MS. 
concerto, which is one well worthy of him, 
and, in our estimation, will rank as one 
of his very best productions. John Field, 
whom we had the pleasure of hearing at 
the first concert, seemed much pleased 
with Moscheles’ performance, and warmly 
applauded it throughout. F. Ries’s finely 
conceived and well played Overture to 
Don Carlos closed the instrumental per- 
formances of the first act. The second 
commenced with Beethoven’s —highly- 
finished Sinfonia in C, which certainly was 
played in an unexceptionable style. Co- 
relli’s favourite Trio afforded a rich treat ; 
Dragonetti was peculiarly happy with his 
commanding bass, and Lindley showed 
not a little of his fine talent in the second 
movement. Mozart’s Overture to Idome- 
neo closed the evening's performance. 
With regard to the vocal portion of the 
concert, the disappointment in the non- 
appearance of Madame de Meric calls 
upon us for a large share of good-nature ; 
so we shall be silent in our thanks for 


what was substituted. 

















gorama, 





DRURY LANE. 
Friday.—Musical selection, 
Saturday —Der Alchymist; the Rent Day. 
Monday.—The Demon ; the Rent Day, 
Tuesday.—Der Alchymist ; the Rent Day. 
Wednesday.—Selection of Music. 
Thursday.—Pizarro; the Rent Day, 
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COVENT GARDEN, 
Friday.—No performance. 


Saturday.—Francis the First; Born to Good Luck, 
or an Irishman’s Fortune. 


Monday.—Francis the First; Born to Good Luck. 
Tuesday.— Francis the First ; Bornto Good Luck. 
Werdnesday.—No performance, 


Thursday.—Francis the First; 
Figaro. 


the Marriage of 


“ Nothing new under the sun” has been 
the principal feature at the two theatres. 
This entertainment is well understood, 
and needs no comment! 

MINORS. 

Ape.par.—A brace of novelties have 
commenced their career at this fortunate 
house :—the first, Nina, 
the Galley-Slave, is a domestic drama, 
bearing all the marks of a French origin, 
in the “deficiency of plot, bareness of in- 
cident, and ultra-sentimentality of lan- 
guage. The heroine rejects an honest man 
for a galley-slave, whom she ultimately 


Do 
reforms, and makes a “ useful member of 
society.” The Bride was performed by 


Mrs. Yates; but there is not material 
enough to make a “ Victorine” of the 
character, and her exertions, with those 
of her husband, and of Wilkinson as her 
first lover, were unable to procure any 
thing beyond douhtful success for the 
piece. It is still continued, however, but 
its career must be short. The Printer’s 
Devil; or, a Type of the Old One, is ano- 
ther guess sort of thing :—one of a class 
as well known as welcome at the Adelphi 
—a most extravagant burlesque, with 
Jack Reeve for the hero. Robert the De- 
vil is the piece taken off on the present 
occasion ;—an operation performed with 
the usual degree of pleasant absurdity :— 
though the practice of burles jue is be- 
coming rather too frequent at this house. 
The present experiment, however, has had 
no want of success, and Reeve’s Devilish 
Bob will take its place with his Billy Tay- 
lor and his Lion of Mysore. Some of 
Hogarth’s pictures of the Idle and Indus- 
trious Apprentices were “ realised”’ (as 


is the rage) in the course of the piece 
Nothing will go down now without a 


tableau vivant. 

Surrey.—-Blighted Ambition is founded 
on one of the stories in Blackwood’s Diary 
of a Physician, detailing the adventures 
of a most unfortunate M. P.—Advantage 
is of course taken to drag in very palpa- 
ble hits at passing events on the political 
stage,—but many of the clap- -traps are 
thoroughly contemptible. W ith their help, 
however, Blighted Ambition goes off with 
a good report, * Elton being the hero. The 
Rent Day has been imported (from Sad- 
ler’s Wells,) and the indigenous piece on 
The Chelsea Pensioners has already gone 
to the tomb of the Capulets. It was an 
ill-digested affair. 

Crry.—Mr. W. West has of late been 
the reigning star of Milton Street. The 
pieces being, as usual, importations from 


or the Bride of 





the Coburg, with occasional “ flying raps” 
at the “ regular drama.” 

SapLer’s Wetis.—Hunt and Miss S. 
Phillips are the leading magnets of the 
Wells, where a draw began to be wanted. 
The only recent nov elty was a burletta, 
called The Origin of Sac Iter’ s Wells, pro- 
duced for W. H. Williams’s benefit, which 
we suppose answered the purpose. It has 
not been heard of since. 

Ture Garrick continues with undi- 
minished spirit ; ;—Dowton occasionally 
appearing in his crack characters. The 
engagement of a leading actress, and the 
production of bonii-fide new burlettaswould 
be an improvement, and, we think, give 
a fair chance of suecess to this hith-r 
luckless house. 

New Srranp.—Mr. Rayner has deter- 
mined to give the regular drama at his 
theatre, and commenced on Monday with 
The School of Reform. ‘This is putting the 
question of license or no license? on 
“broad footing” enough. We shall notice 
Mr. R.’s new Lente n Olio i in our next. 





Tobacco Smoking.—* Although in other 
countries, smoking tobacco may be con- 
sidered as an amusement, in Corfu, and 
indeed all over the Ionian islands, it may 
be fairly stated as an employment for the 
male sex. It is scarcely hyperbole to say 
that the pipe is never out of their mouths. 

‘his practice must necessarily affect the 
stomach, but I am convinced that it ena- 
bles the system better to resist the marsh 
miasmata when persons are in their im- 
mediate vicinity. ‘The fumes of tobacco 
create an artificial atmosphere round the 
individual who produces them. They ob- 
viate damps—they obviate ill smells, and 
they solicit a tranquil state of the mind, 
which, in a very serious degree, dimi- 
nishes the chance of contracting infectious 
or contagious diseases.’’—(IFrom Notes to 
‘ Faust’s Catechism of ILlealth,”’ embel- 
lished with four engravings, published by 
Richardson, Holborn, and Sherwood, Pa- 
ternoster Row.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


THANKS for the many kind congratulations on our 
proposed improvements '—To M.it is not our in- 
tention at any future period to make any further 
alteration in size or price. 

We are already over-crowded this week, and 
cannot spare room for our title and index. ‘These 
will be delivered without charge, next week, or 
the one after. 

Notices of New Prints, Music, and several Books 
in our next, ‘ 


$$$ ——— eee, 


ditto. 


Other correspondents, 


ere 





Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


NEW BOOKS. e« 

HALL’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, second 
series, 3 vols. Isino. bound, Lis. 

Jenour’s Treatise on Languages, |2imo. 33. 6d. 

Latrobe’s Pedestrian, 8vo. 12s. 

Townsend’s Dr.) Chart, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 

Davis’s Exercises on the Anabysis of Xenophon, 
l2mo 2s. 61. 

Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindoos, 4to. 21. 2s. 





Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols, royal 8vo. half-bound, 
6l. 6s.; imperial Svo. 7/. 108.; 4to. proofs, 
OL. l6s. 

Further Strictures on Col, Napier’s Peninsular 
War, Svo. 9s. 

Bouchette’s British Dominions of North America, 
2 vols. 4to. 2/. 16s. 

Couchette’s Topographical Dictionary of Lower 
Canada, 4to. 1d. 3s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 23, (Plutarch, vol. 6) 
I8mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Easter Gift, a Religious Offering, by L. E. L., 
Svo. bound, 93. 

Phiilips’s (Sir R.) Million of Facts, 12mo, 9s, 

Christian Experience, 12mo. 6s, 

Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus, with a Voca- 
bulary, 12mo. bound, 3s. 

Dickson on Cholera, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Family Library, vols. 28, 29, 
Journey,) 18mo, 

Tales of the Early Ages, 3 vols. small 8vo, 1/.118.6d. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vel. 29, (History of 
Spain, vol, 1,) 12mo. 6s. 

Wimberley’s Death Summons, a Tragedy, 12mo.5s. 

Bird’s Achme and Feast, and uther Poems, small 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

King on Lithotrity and Lithotomy, 8vo. 10s. 


and 30, (Lander's 


Sacra Poesis, by M. F. D., 32mo., 2s. 6d. 
Brougham’s Sermons, 12mo., 4s. 
Missions in South Africa, Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Miller’s History, Philosophically Illustrated, 4 vols, 
8vo. 21. 2s 

Greenhow on Gholera, 8vo, 6s. 

Lay Testimony to the Truth of the Sacred Records, 
foolscap Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Ilume and Smollett’s History of England, in 
1 vol. imperial Svo. 1d. 53, 

Harry’s Twelve Lectures on the Person of Christ, 
&ec, 12mo. 5s. 








pull CATECHISM OF HEALTH; 
A Sure Guide to Health and Longevity. 
By B. C. FAUST, 

hysician to the late Dowager Princess Juliana 
of Schaumburgh Lippe. Translated by an English 
Physician, with a memoir of the author, and em- 
bellished with four beautiful engravings. 

‘Ifthe advice laid down in this valuable little 
work was followed, medical professors in this and 
every other country would be seldom called upon 
to administer their drugs.’”’—Satirist, March 11. 

‘* It contains some excellent rules for the pre- 
servation of health. Some of the information 
which it contains, respecting persons who have 
attained a long life, are very curious.”—Sunday 
Times, March 11. 

“This is a cheap, useful, and well-digested 
manual of health and longevity.”*—Morning Ad. 
vertiser, March 21, 

Published by Ricuarpson, Holborn; S#er- 
woop, Paternoster Row; and sold by all Book. 
se ‘lle abide 


FX: ANC IS WEST, (Successor to Mr. 
Adams,) OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER to 
His Majesty, No. 83, FLEET STREET, London, 
‘near St. Bride’s Church,) informs those whese 
Sight is weak and defective, that, being a Practical 
Optician, he has for many years paid particular 
attention to the construction of the Human Eye, 
and the best means of assisting it by the use of 
Spectacles. (See ‘* West’s Treatise on the Human 
Eye,” 4th edit.) All those sold by him are ground 
by hand, with peculiar accuracy, on Brass Tools of 
the most perfect spherical truth, under his imme- 
diate inspection; and by judiciously adapting 
them to the true state of the Eye, he is enabled to 
assist every description of Sight, and preserve it to 
extreme old age, 


The following Works, just published, by F. West, 


“An Anatomical Diagram of the Hu- 
man Eye ;”’ in which all the Internal Structures of 
the Eye are accurately developed; price 28. co- 
loured. —**Companion to the Microscope. ”—** Che- 
mical Recreation.”’—** Key to the Study of Astro- 
nomy.’—“ Description and Use of Mathematical 
Instru nents.”’— Brief Account of the Barometer, 
and Comparative Scales of the Thermometer.”— 
“Description of the Air-Pump, and Use of the 
Various Apparatus.’’—* Electrician’s Guide,” ec. 

N.3. Optical, Mathematical, aud Philosophical 
[ustruments of every description, Wholesale and 
for Exportation, of thebest Workmanship, and on 
the most Reasonable Terms, 
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THE LITERARY GUARDIAN. 


EDWARD LACEY, 76, St. Pauit’s Cuurcn Yanrp, Lonvon, 





WHOLESALE & RETAIL PRINTSHLLER, STATIONER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN ANNUALS, 


The CHART of HEALTH and DOMESTIC 
MEDICAL GUIDE, Newand improved edition, 
price 6d. on a large sheet. 

The STRANGER’S GUIDE THROUGH LON.- 
DON, useful to all Visitors, with a Map and 
Plates, price 2s. 9d. 

LACEY’S NEW PROGRESSIVE DRAWING 
BOOK, in 26 Numbers, at 6d. each, containing 
300 subjects of general interest. 

The OXFORD DRAWING-BOOK, containing 
107 sheets of Lithographic Drawings, with copious 
instructions. complete, price 10s. 6d. 

LACEY’S New and Improved MAP of LON.- 
DON with upwards of 300 references, price Is. or 
neatly coloured, Is. 6d. 

A very large assortment of Plates from the An- 
nuals, the best impressions, 2s., 33., 4. 6d., and 6s. 
a dozen. 

BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, a 
Series of 400 Svo. Views of all the principal Places 
in Great Britain, ]s. a-dozen, or 5s. a-hundred, 
assorted in Counties, 

ONE HUNDRED CUTS to the COMIC AN- 
NUAL, beautifully printed on two large sheets, 
price 6d. each sheet. 

LACEY’S SOCIAL SONGSTER, containing 
many hundred new and favourite Songs, with 50 
humorous Cuts, in Cruikshank’s style, in three 
neat volumes, price Is. each. 

The CITIES of ENGLAND, 
graved, Is. each, 

PORTRAITS of Public Characters, on Steel, 
ld. each, or 9d. a-dozen. 

LITHOGRAPHIC SHEETS for TRANSFER- 
ING, &c. 6d. a sheet. 

A large variety of colored Lithographic Drawings 
for Scrap Books, Albums, Fancy Collections, &c, 
&c. 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. 

All Orders, of whatever magnitude, whether for 
home trade or exportation, will be executed with 
the utmost promptitude, andon the lowest possible 
terms. Epwarp LAcky takes this opportunity 
of informing his friends in the trade, andthe pub- 
lic generally, that, owing to his extremely small 
profits, Jand having reduced his prices, so as to 
supply ‘every article considerably under the usual 
charges, he is compelled to have no credit accounts 
whatever, and can do business for ready money 
only, but so low as cannot fail to give universal 
satisfaction. 

All Orders from the Country to contain a remit- 
tance, or an order for payment in London; and 
E. L. requests that when under 2/, they may be 
postage- free. 

*,* Prints, Books of Prints, 
Stationery Stock, in any quantity, 
Exchanged. 


EDWARD LACEY begs the attention of the 
Public to tle annexed List of Annuals, of which he 
has purchased the entire Stock, or a very large 
quantity, and offers them complete, and elegantly 
bound, and at the following low prices. Schools 
and the Trade supplied. 

THE WREATH OF FRIENDSHIP, 
Ten fine Plates, beautifully bound in Maroon em- 
bossed Morocco, gilt, &c. only 5s. 

THE CABINET OF LITERARY GEMS, 
With eleven beautiful Steel Engravings, bound in 
Arabesque plum-.coloured Morocco, gilt edges, 
&c, os. 

THE CHRISTIAN FORGET-ME-NOT, 
Handsomely bound in Mulberry watered Silk, gilt 
edges, &c. illustrated with eight Steel Plates, 3s.6d. 

THE EMMANUEL, 
Seven Plates, bound in Buff Satin, post, gilt edges, 
&ce. 3s. 6d. 

SOUVENIR OF LITERATURE AND ART, 
Beautifully bound in Crimson watered Silk, gilt 
edges, &c. with |] fine Engravings, 5s. 

THE DRAMATIC ANNUAL, 
Edited by Frederic Reynolds, Esq. Half-bound 
in green Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, &c. &c. em- 
bellished with forty fine Cuts, &c. 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW COMIC ANNUAL, 

Full bound in Morocco, gilt edges, &c. with One 
Hundred Cuts, in Cruikshank’s style, only 4s. 6d. 
THE REMEMBRANCER, 

Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Elegantly bound 
in plum coloured Arabesque Morocco, gilt, &c. 

with thirteen beautiful Steel Plates, 6s, 


beautifully en- 


Annuals, and 
Bought or 








THE GEM, 
Re-illustrated with twelve Plates, handsomely 
bound in crimson Silk, gilt edges, &c. ds. 
THE OFFERING, 
Beautifully bound in Emerald Green embossed 
Morocco, gilt, &c. with many fine Engravings, 4s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL KEEPSAKE, 
With fine Portraits on Steel, bound in green Satin, 
post, gilt; &c.; First Series, only 2s.6d.; Second 
Series, only 2s. 6d. 

LE KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS, 
Most beautifully boundin Maroon Arabesque Mo. 
rocco, gilt, &c. &c. with eighteen splendid Steel 
Engravings, only 7s, 6d. (published at one guinea. ) 


TALISMAN, OR ENGLISH KEEPSAKE, 
Bound in the same beautiful manner, with eighteen 
splendid Plates, only %s. 6d. (published at one 
guinea.) 

THE ANNIVERSARY, 
Bound in green Silk, with twenty fine line En. 
gravings by the first Artists, only 9s, 6d. (published 
at one guinea.) 
THE AMULET, 
Neatly bound, gilt, &c, with many fine Plates, for 
1826, 3s. 6d.; for 1827, 4s.; for 1828, 4s. 6d. 
THE IRIs, 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, A. M. Bound 
in superb maroon Silk, richly watered, gilt edges, 
&ec. &c. ; illustrated with eleven exquisite engray- 
ings of Scripture Subjects, from grand paintings 
by the old Musters, for 1830, 4s. 6d. 

The Iris, in the same beautiful style, for 183), 
4s. 6d. 

THE FAMILY ALBUM, 
Neatly bound in Amber and Blue, 2s, 6d, 


THE MUSICAL ANNUALS, 
dto., with many original Pieces by the most cele- 
brated Composers, illustrated with beautiful Litho- 
graphic Drawings, &s. 6d. 
JUVENILE ANNUALS 
AT ONE SHILLING EACH, 


THE JUVENILE BIJOU, 
Gilt, &c. with Plates. 
THE JUVENILE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, 
With five Views, neatly bound, gilt, &c. 


AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, 
THE PLEDGE OF AFFECTION, 
With several fine Engravings, neatly bound, gilt 
edges, &e. &c. 
THE JUVENILE OFFERING, 
Neatly bound in green Satin post, gilt, &c. with 
Plates on Steel, 
AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 


THE JUVENILE GLEANER, 
In Buff binding, gilt, &e. with interesting En- 
gravings, 
THE KEEPSAKE FOR THE YOUNG, 
In the same style as the above, 
THE PRESENT, 
A Forget-Me-Not for the Young ; 
bound in red Satin post, six fine Plates, 
gilt, &c. 

THE JUVENILE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Bound in green Satin post, illustrated with twelve 
fine Views of European Scenery. 

THE JUVENILE REMEMBRANCE, 
Handsomely bound in red Satin post, gilt, &c. 
tine Engravings. 
AFFECTION’S OFFERING, 

Neatly bound, gilt, with six Cuts, &c. 


handsomely 
&c., 


THE LONDON NEW JUVENILE DRAWING. 
BOOK FOR 18382, 

Containing Two Hundred progressive Lessons, by 

which Learners may teach themselves the Rudi- 

ments of Drawing, without the aid of a Master. 

In twelve Numbers, at 6d.; or neatly bound, 6s. 

complete. 

The whole of these will be found the most suit- 
able and acceptable Presents for the Young of both 
sexes, and, from their extreme cheapness, are 
well adapted for Christmas, Midsummer, Birth. 
Day Presents, and New Year's Gifts, and Rewards 
and Prizes generally. 





WRITING PAPER AND MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY. 

¥ quire, p ream 

s. d. 8. d. 

Usefal Bath Post .occccccccccese @ 4 6 6 
GOOd GitlO.ccccccccccccce cosese O E 8 y 
Superfine hot-pressed ditto ...... 0 8 ll 9 
Lendon superfine ditto.,........ 010 15 Q 
GUE SUPCTERE oc cececccccecsccce 8 IG 15 @ 
Very best Gilt and Black-edged .. 1 0 ls 0 
Superfine Gilt Note.........005. - O 6 9 0 
Hot-pressed, plain ...cseeceeeese O 5 7 9 
Best thick Outsides ............. 0 6 9 3 
GOOG COpy.cccvecccscc-cccee ooo O F ll 0 
Very Supertine ditto ............ 0 8 12 6 
Very best lined Brief ...., coe coe 1 4 22 6 
Blue laid Post . .....s00. « «see O 8 12 6 
Supertine ditto .........06. cocese 0 10 14 0 
Very best thick ditto ....cecce.se 1 O 18 0 
Fine Bank Post......e.seeeeeeeee 1 O 17 0 
Good Foolscap. ...cccsseesseese O G9 14 0 
Superior ditto ....ccccccecsessse. 1 QO 18 0 
Very best Hot-pressed ditto...... 1 2 21 0 
Supertine Outsides, Foolscap .... 0 74 10 9 
Fashionable Satin Post .......... 1 0 15 6 
Fixtra ditto ditto .....66 «. 1 3 ls 6 
Note ditto ditto ....cecseeees coe O CG 8 6 
Best ‘Tinted Post ........cescee « J 8 18 6 
Do. d0. Not@€....ce secccceee O 9 1] 6 
Small ditto......... 0 6 8 6 


Best Mourning Paper, with black 
border, three different widths . 1 6 21 

Ruled Music, Note, Ladies’ Curling, and Tissue 
Papers, at very low prices. 

(Crimsom, Rose Pink, &c. extra.) 

Day- Books, bound in parchment, ruled, &c, 2s.6d. 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. each, 

Cash Books, Ledgers, Journals, &c. 

Brown Packing-Paper, 6d., 9d., and ls, a quire. 

Stout large ditto, ls., Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. a quire, 

Copy and Ciphering Books, very cheap. 

Ruled Memorandum Books of all kinds, 

Wax of all kinds. 

Fancy Colours, 4s. 6d. per fh. 

Wafers, best and common, 2s. 6d. per tb, 

Marking Ink for Linen, ls. 6d. per bottle. 

Best Writing, 34d. per bottle; Finest Red ditto, 
44d. ditto. 

Red and Black Ink Powders, 4d. per packet. 

Ladies’ Pens, in boxes, ls. per box. 

School Pens, Is. 9d. per 100; Good Quills, 2s, 6d. 

Capital Office-Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Pinions, 8d., 10d, and Is. per ditto. 

Slate Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per ditto. 

Do. in Cedar, ls. 3d. per dozen. 

Superior Black-Lead Pencils, 3d. to 1s. 6d. ditto, 

Best Drawing ditto of Seven Shades, 4s. 6d. ditto. 

Brookman and Langdon’s ditto. 

Drawing-Paper, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s, 6d. per 
quire. 

Finest Bristol and London Boards, 

Pasteboard of all Kinds. 

Embossed Boards for Drawing. 

Indian Rubber, Bottle and Patent. 

Pen-Knives and Money-Bags. 

Card-Cases and Pocket-Books, 6d. each. 

Steel Pens, 6d., ls., and ls. 6d. per dozen, 

School Slates, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Lacey’s best London editions of One-Shilling 
Spelling-Books, Sd. each, or 6s, 6d. per dozen. 

Toy-Books and Primers. 

Portfolios, Is., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. 

Writing, Music, and other Portfolios, various prices 

Ivory Reading-Hooks, 3d. each, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 

lo. Folders, 6d., 9d., and Is. each. 

Albums, White, Tinted, & Gilt, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. ea, 

Do. elegantly Embossed, 9s.6d. to 12s. 6d. each. 

SCRAP BOOKS, of be-t Tinted Paper, beauti 
fully bound in embossed Morocco, 9s. 6d. each ; 
half bound, 4s. 9d. each. 
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London: Published by WiLtiaAm TINDALL, 
‘every Saturday,) atthe Orrick, 3, WELLINGTON, 
STREET, STRAND. 

Sold by F.C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
21, Paternuster Row; G. Purkess, 6), Wardour 
Street; Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J.Thomas, 
Birchin Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serie’s Place, Carey Street. 











